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STOCK PHRASES AND ALLUSIONS. 
Some letters occur so frequently in connection, that 
type-founders cast them, or used to cast them, together. 
Such are fi, fi, fi, &c. It might be suggested to the pro- 
fessors of this ingenious art, that the same principle 
might be with advantage extended, so as to include a 
great variety of phrases which authors keep constantly 
in pickle to be used on appropriate occasions, and 
which are just as sure to be used on those occasions as 
dull writing is sure to set us asleep, or the mock heroic 
+o make us laugh. An immense saving might thus be 
effected in compositors’ work, and every good end in 
typography equally well accomplished. 

Of these conserve phrases a considerable number 
are borrowed from the heathen mythology. I would 
propose, of this class, to cast types for at least the 
eyes of Argus, the arms of Morpheus, Jove’s thun- 
ders, Cupid's darts, and Pandora’s box. There are 
numberless other phrases bearing reference to similar 
matters ; but unfortunately the words in which the 
allusion is made are not sure to occur twice in the same 
form. There are, for instance, the cleansing of the 
‘Augean stable, the Sybil’s leaves, the fair Ganymede, 
and Minerva sprung ready armed from the brain of 
Jupiter. It would be difficult to put such subjects of 
allusion into a form in which they would readily fall 
into the ranks, and dress with our common literary 
language. I would also have some fear for the tor- 
ments of Tantalus, Ixion’s wheel, and Sysiphus’s 
stone; while Apollo, the Muses, and Pegasus, would, 
I suspect, be totally unmanageable, although few things 
are more frequently referred to by all true poets. But 
it would be different where some of our own authors 
had spoken of these things in language of unusual fe- 
licity. We might thus obtain, from Shakspeare and 
a few others, a set of mythological allusions which 
would well bear stereotyping. ‘* Musical as is Apollo’s 
lute” —“ a Niobe all tears””—“‘ dark as Erebus ”— 
“Proserpine gathering flowers, herself,” &c.— “a 
Triton among the minnows’”—are but specimens of 
several hundreds, all of which might very fairly have 
places assigned them in the compositor’s case. It is 
also to be observed, that there is a great variety of 
phrases, which, though not traceable to any great 
author in particular, are so much in the mouths of 
the whole tribe, that, if they were stereotyped, it 
would only be doing that in lead and zinc which has 
already been done in the former metal ten thousand 
times over. ‘ Chaste Dian,” as an appellation for the 
moon—* the blushes of Aurora,” as a description of 
dawn—“ the drunken god,” as a way of indicating 
Bacchus—“ Astrea returning to heaven,” as expres- 
sive of an awful state of things upon earth— Momus 
ruled the hour,” as a description of a festive occasion 
(particularly suitable for newspaper paragraphs) — 
“ Acteon killed by his dogs” —‘“ The ever-burning 
fire of the Vestal Virgins” —‘ The riches of Plu- 
tus”—“ The Hymeneal altar’ —“ Fame’s hundred 
tongues” (with a supplementary hint of “ vires acqui- 
Tit eundo,” from friend Virgil) —‘* Phebus sinking in 
the lap of Thetis” —“ The scissors of the fatal sisters” 
—“The dying swan singing its own requiem”— 

“Fierce as ten furies”—‘ Nectar and Ambrosia”— 
and “Olympus shaken by the nod of Jove,” besides 
Scores of others, are all of them as familiar as asterisks 
and marks of admiration. To call a handsome youth 
an “ Adonis,” and a self-admiring one a “ Narcissus” 
—to describe good singers as “ syrens,” and the cup 
of pleasure as ‘‘ Circean”—are practices equally com- 
mon; but as the allusion in these cases is only to a 
single word, it might not be worth while to cast types 
for them in particular. There would be a decided 


Ossa,” “ a Pheenix rising from its ashes,” and “ Saturn 
devouring his own children,” 

The topography, history, and literature of Greece, 
have also supplied our authors with a considerable 
number of allusions now arrived at a very venerable 
old age. Every fine vale must be “a Tempe ;” every 
province much sung by poets, “an Arcadia.” Ifa 
man is stout and warlike, he is “a Hector ;” if an- 
cient, “a Nestor ;” if wise, “ a Solon ;” if just, “ an 
Aristides.” A critic is ‘an Aristarch ;” and a carper 
is “a Zoilus.” A poetical captain is “the Tyrteus” 
of his corps. A leading public writer is “ the Cory- 
pheus of literature.” The wit of a composition is its 
“ Attic salt.” A dull fellow has a “ Beotian skull.” 
A writer of poetry in the language of the common 
people “ tunes his Doric reed.” Bailiffs’ and sheriffs’ 
officers are “ the Myrmidons” of the law. A hardy 
and direct way of meeting puzzling questions and tor- 
menting difficulties is “ cutting the Gordian knot.” 
Equivocal answers are like those of “ the Delphic 
oracle.” A hearty eater is “‘ a member of the Epicu- 
rean school.” A merry fellow is “ a disciple of De- 
mocritus.” Cruel statutes are “ Draconian ;” and 
things which never vary are like “ the laws of the 
Medes and Persians.”” An ambitious commander is 
presumed to be inclined to “ weep, like Alexander, 
because there is only one world to conquer.” The 
river “* Meander” has become quite established as a 
verb descriptive of a crooked river, very much, per- 
haps, from its rhyming so nicely with the word 
‘“* wander,” which a tolerable poet can be at no loss to 
bring in within the two next adjacent lines. Rome, 
its literature and history, have served us in equally 
good stead. “ Fabian delays”—‘ Geese that saved 
the Capitol”—“ Passing the Rubicon” — Numa and 
his Roman mother” “ I will meet thee 
again at Philippi’—“ Marius sitting among the ruins 
of Carthage”’—are but a few specimens out of the mass 
of crack historical allusions. Have we not also “ the 
Goths and Vandals,” and “ falling into Scylla in seek- 
ing to avoid Charybdis?” A “rara avis” is the only 
tolerable phrase descriptive of an oddity in either the 
animal or the moral world. Then what better expres- 
sion could we apply toa friend greatly fallen off in per- 
sonal appearance than, ‘‘ Heu quanto mutatus ab illo 
Hectore!”” What more emphatic censure could we ap- 
ply to the age than, “‘Oh tempora ! oh mores!” How 
could we more pathetically entreat a friend’s silence 
respecting some of our former calamities than by 
“ Infandum, regina ?” It is humbly submitted that all 
“these phrases, in one shape or another, ought to be 
stereotyped. 

Our stock allusions are not exclusively derived from 
ancient mythology and literature. There are a few 
circumstances in modern history, and a few passages 
in our own literature, which have become nearly as 
familiar and current amongst us, as the doings of the 
heathen gods and goddesses, The “‘ Swan of Avon” 
has supplied a considerable number of phrases which 
all second-rate writers prefer to any other language of 
the same meaning. Their own too fine ideas are 
“ caviare to the multitude.” To act amiably towards 
the common people is to “ purchase golden opinions.” To 
mislead and juggle some one is to “keep the word of pro- 
mise to the ear and break it tothe hope.” Then every 
man who marries has “ become a Benedick.” Every 
stern sort of man who betrays any unexpected softness 
of feeling is said to do so, “ albeit unused to the melt- 
ing mood.” He, moreover, who tells a story of a 
knock-down scuffie, and illustrates the narrative by 
nearly knocking duwn his listener, is only “ suiting 
the action to the word.” To write a fiction with real 


economy, however, in the “ heaping of Pelion upon 


and a name.” When it is desirable to stop enlight- 
ened inquiry by throwing in a mist of ignorant won- 
der, what more convenient phrase for the purpose 
than, “ There are more things in the world, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in thy philosophy?” Pope has 
supplied a variety of hack phrases. “ A little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” and “an honest man, &c.” are 
perhaps the most remarkable. In the practice of logic 
in England, a quotation from Pope settles every con- 
ceivable question. From Gay we have, “ How happy 
could I be with either,” as an ever-applicable descrip- 
tion of a difficult choice. Gray has given us “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” and “ where ig- 
norance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” Whence we 
have “the real Simon Pure,” “ the law’s delay,” 
“the ruling passion,” “ ample scope and verge 
enough,” and “ the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” I either never knew or have now forgot: 
such things become so completely common language, 
that their source is apt to be lost sight of. English 
history, after all, has given us few familiar phrases. 
“ The merry monarch” is well known. “In the days 
of the merry monarch”—what a nice beginning for 
a lively tale or essay! “ An Abigail,” as a term 
for a lady’s maid, is from English history, I sus- 
pect—such having been the Christian name of Queen 
Anne’s celebrated maid, Mrs Masham. But I cannot 
at this moment recollect a single other phrase which 
our native history has given us—unless, indeed, we 
are to reckon of this order such flowers of rhetoric as 
“our glorious constitution” —“ the empire of thesea”— 
wooden walls’—“ expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure’’—“ sons and daughters of corruption” (a great 
favourite with Cobbett)—eé [itself a most especial 
stereotype term] hoc genus omne. It will be readily 
acknowledged that the whole of these phrases from 
English literature and history are entitled to be cast 
in matrices of their own, 

So also are a few of more modern origin, and 
somewhat different character; the most of which are 
to be traced to the lips of popular orators. “ The 
length and breadth of the land” is decidedly worthy 
of a place of its own in the compositor’s case. Of “the 
march of intellect,” and the “ schoolmaster abroad,” 
there cannot be room fora moment’s hesitation. ‘We 
opine” is a form of thought so extremely current 
among gentlemen of the press, that I wonder it has 
not been cast by itself long ago. The same thing 
might be said of the “ Republic of Letters” and “ the 
sons of genius.” ‘“ Jaundiced eye”—“ applauded to 
the echo” retort courteous” —“ glided into her 
native element”—“ vital spark extinct”—and “throw 
back the charge with scorn to the quarter whence it 
has proceeded”’—are all of them submitted to the con- 
sideration of the type-founders, in the confident hope 
that it will be deemed proper to cast them, at least for 
newspaper founts. In the department of poetical dic- 
tion, also, some expedient might be fallen upon for 
shortening labour to the printer. It is quite absurd 
that he should have so often to set up the words love, 
hope, despair, fears, wishes, bloom, blight, decay, 
broken heart, joys departed, &c. &c. All of these 
should be at once: founded as independent characters. 
Some expedient for saving trouble to the writer also, 
might perhaps be discovered ; words inscribed on slips 
of paper, shaken well in a bag, and then taken out 
and put into some kind of random collocation, would 
probably be found to produce as good poetry as the 
nine-tenths of what is coming before the world every 
day. But this is for separate consideration. 

The principal stock phrases and allusions of English 
writers being thus ranked up, it becomes a matter of 
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refer. It will be found, I think, that by far the greater 
number refer to the thoughts and deeds of antiquity. 
And not only do few relate to modern things, but those 
which relate to such are comparatively seldom under 
our notice, It is no paradox to say, that the labours of 
Hercules are ten times more frequently in the thoughts 
of the civilised part of mankind, than the noblest 
events of the history of Swiss independence. For one 
allusion to any important fact in science, or any valu- 
able contribution to its stores, there are perhaps hun- 
dreds to the unmeaning superstitions and fables of a 
nation which flourished during the very infancy of 
our race. And this is simply because the bulk of the 
community are more generally acquainted with these 
unmeaning superstitions and fables than with any 
department of useful knowledge, or with any traits of 
genuine poetry in the history and literature of more 
recent nations, It is scarcely necessary to ask, Should 
such things be 2 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
THEORY OF THE EARTH.—SECOND ARTICLE. 
Iw last article, after having noticed some of the dif- 
ferent opinions advanced with a view to account for 
geological ann, and adverted to the doctrine 
of identity of ancient and modern causes, we took a 
enrsory view of degrading or aqueous agency; and 
after having shown that its effect was the progressive 
disappearance of the land under the surface of the sea, 
by the action of the atmosphere and running water, 
and by the encroachment of the ocean on the land, we 
concluded by pointing out how the appearance of stra- 
tification could be accounted for. We would now pro- 
eeed tothe consideration of elevating or igneous agency, 
but we shall first apply the observations which have 
been made to the earlier periods of the earth’s history. 

The strata of which the crust of the earth is com- 
posed are referrible to aqueous agency entirely analo- 
gous to that which we have been considering. Former 
continents have been worn down by the atmosphere, 
running water, and oceanic tides and currents, by 
which they have disappeared under former seas. The 
lines of demarcation in the materials deposited in an- 
cient times, caused by periodic floods and storms, were 
the origin of the stratified form in which rocks are ob- 
served to be disposed. The materials of which rocks 
consist are the decayed particles of rocks composing 
former continents, That they were transported from 
the land, and deposited at the bottom of the sea, is 
manifest from the analogy which they bear to the ma- 
terials now washed into the ocean and deposited at its 
bottom, In every group of strata we find accumula- 
tions of small stones entirely similar to those deposits 
which at present are the result of rivers having a rapid 
descent to the sea. As these water-worn materials 
bear but a small proportion to the powdery materials 
composing the earth’s crust, so we find that rivers 
which have a rapid descent to the sea bear but a small 

roportion to those which flow through level countries. 
The must be regarded as a strong evidence in support 
of the doctrine, that the formation of strata in past 
ages was effected by operations exactly similar to those 
now in progress. 
ELEVATING OR IGNEOUS AGENCY. 

The manifestations of igneous agency at present 
observable are, volcanoes, earthquakes, and gradually 
elevating forces. "These phenomena may be viewed as 
the effects of subterranean heat, operating under dif- 
ferent circumstances. In a geological point of view, 
volcanoes are important as the cause of the elevation 
of isolated hills or uncontinuous mountain chains ; 
earthquakes, as the cause of the elevation of tracts of 
land, or as identical with those forces which, on a large 
scale, have upheaved continuous mountain chains ; and 
gradually elevating forces, as the cause of the eleva- 
tion of continents and of those islands which are not 
the undecayed portions of former continents, nor vol- 
canic or coral islands. 

Most of the hills which we observe around us were 
once volcanic islands, elevated from the bottom of the 
ocean. To show the adequacy of volcanoes to give 
rise to isolated elevations, we would here notice a few 
instances of new islands thrown up by volcanoes. 

Captain Tillard gives an account of a new volcanic 
island which rose out of the sea near the island.of St 
Michael’s (one of the Azores) on the 12th June 1811.* 
Since that time a new volcanic island is said to have 
arisen among the Aleutian Islands, near Unalaschka. 
A boat was sent, with a number of Russian hunters, 
who landed on it in 1814, It was again visited in 
1815, when its height was found to be diminished. It 
was about two miles in length. Not long ago a new 
voleanic island rose out of the sea, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sicily, which was called Graham Island. ‘It 
has, however, since disappeared. The island of St 
Helena is manifestly referrible to a submarine volcano, 
The whole island of Iceland is evidently of voleanic 
origin. The Lipari Islands are almost entirely com- 
posed of pumice, one of the kinds of melted matter 
thrown out by voleanoes, The whole group of the 
Avores are of voleanic origin, as are also many of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. Earthquakes have often 
been instrumental in elevating tracts of lands. An 


# Transactions of the Royal Society for 1812. 


earthquake took place in Chili in 1822, by which the 
coast, for upwards of a hundred miles, was permanently 
elevated to the height of three or four feet. A portion 
covered with oysters, mussels, and other 

The forces by which mountain-chains have been 
ae already stated, have been of the same na- 
ture earthquakes. Facts demonstrate that con- 


else than the result of simple cracks and fissures 
squeezed 2 each other. These cracks and 
fissures differ in nothing from those produced by earth- 
quakes, except in their being on a larger scale. We 
are apt to disbelieve the adequacy of such forces as 
those which give rise to earthquakes to elevate exten- 


membrance the small proportion which mountains 


earth’s radius is about 4000 miles, 
tain on the earth’s surface is only about five, miles, 
which is but the eight-hundredth part of the earth’s 


ideas of the forces necessary for their elevation from 


an orange bear to that fruit, 


which is the 
tain parts of the earth’s surface, is evident from facts. 


period, the coast of Ireland has been to a 
upraised, 


of the Gulf of Bothnia has been considerably elevated. 


ARRANGEMENT OF STRATA, 


tion in which we find them in every region. 


never found under oolite. 
period within which no other series took its origin. 


position may now be, once constituted the uppermost, 


earth. 
ing a period when the geological economy of the earth 


placed, the remains of which are found in sandstone 
deposits. At some future period, it is possible, the 
materials on which we now tread may be situated 
thousandsof feet beneath the earth’s surface—we mean 
those materials situated at so low a level as to leave 
the probability of their yet being washed into the sea. 
Tt has already been mentioned that the inclination 
or sloping of strata may have resulted from the depo- 
sition of transported matter on an inclined surface. 
This, however, must have been the cause of inclination 
in only a limited number of instances. The sloping, 
or dipping of strata, appears to have chiefly been 
caused by changes of level, produced, after the strata 
had become solid, by some of the elevating causes above 
specified. It is easy to imagine how these elevating 
causes might operate in such a way as to produce most 
of the inclinations of strata which fall under our ob- 
servation, In some places, a volcanic force appears 
to have raised the strata all around it; in others, a 
sinking of the lower rocks appears to have caused the 
strata to fall or slope downwards. In some instances 
so great an eruptive force has been exerted, that the 
strata have been tossed upon their edges, and even 
doubled back, The general result has been, that 
strata are rarely in a horizontal position. The strati- 
fied crust of the earth is a collection of fragments, 
heaped confusedly together, and observing no species 
of regularity, except what belongs to the order of the 
original deposition of the strata, 

THE SUCCESSION OF ROCKS. 
Geologists describe a succession of rocks from what 
they suppose to have been the first in existence to 
those most recently formed, the oldest being always 
found lowest, 

The rock supposed by geologists to be the oldest is 
one of a hard, granular, and crystalline kind, usually 
denominated granite, the constituents of which are 
four distinct substances, quartz, hornblende, feldspar. 
and mica, No rock has ever been found in a natural 
deposition below granite. It is what probably com- 


poses the mass of the interior of the earth, 
though hot reaching to the centre, In many 


tinuous mountain-chains, such as the Alps, are nothing 


sive mountain-chains ; but we ought to bear in re- 


bear to the radius or semidiameter of the globe. The 
The highest moun- 


radius, Accustomed as we are to think of mountain- 
chains as enormous, we are apt to form very different 


those we would entertain, did we always conceive of 
mountains as bearing no more proportion to the entire 
‘bulk of the globe than the asperities on the surface of 


We have already mentioned that continents were 
elevated by a gradually elevating force, identical with 
the operation under certain circumstances of subter- 
ranean heat. The existence of forces, the result of 
ually expanding or swelling of cer- 


A paper was lately read before the Royal Society of 
a showing that, since a comparatively recent 

t extent 
Mr Lyell ascertained the existence of a 
force of the same kind in Sweden, by which the coast 


Having thus taken a cursory view of the degrada- 
tion and elevation of the earth’s surface, or of aqueous 
and igneous agency, we would now proceed to consider 
the origin of the different formations constituting the 
crust of the earth, but previously to doing so, we 
would take a general view of the present and original 


The strata of which the crust of the earth is com- 
posed, maintain the same position with regard to each 
other in every region of the globe; that is, in one re- 
gion we always find one series of rocks situated in the 
same position with regard to other series, as that posi- 

i Coal is 
never found above new red sandstone, and chalk is 
From this it is manifest 
that one series of rocks was not produced while another 
was forming. Every series was deposited during a 


From the oceurrence of vegetable remains in them, it 
is manifest that every series of rocks, however low its 


and, consequently, the surface of the solid parts of the 
We are apt to regard ourselves as living dur- 


is ended ; but, as far as regards the continuation of 
the laws of the physical world, we are exactly in the 
same situation as that in which those reptiles were 


Places, granite has been projected above the genera] 
surface in lofty mountains; but in most parts of the 
earth, it is sunk, far out of reach, beneath a load of 
superior formations. Granite, and the varieties of 
gneiss, &c. are termed by ists Primary Rocks, 
as being those first formed. are supposed to 
have originally been in a molten condition h 
doo of lense anv sald to be 
nD. 


tween the Primary Rocks, and the 
or Secondary, there is a series to which the name 
Transition has been attached, as the production of ap 
intermediate era. principal my hes Series 
is grauwacke, It is an argillaceous yey) deposi 
containing imbedded numerous fragments of earlig 
rocks worn down and splintered. Several coal mines 


origin. Limestone occurs in thi it, the origin 

of which has given rise to much s m. It would 

ss to have been produced by an accumulation of 
shells of fish, 

Next to the transition, are the so called Secondary 
Rocks. The oldest of this series is old red sandstone, 
a rock which sometimes swells to such an enormoy 
thickness that the eminent geologist, Dr M‘Culloch, 
makes the period of its formation no less than 600,00 
years. Itis composed of grains of older rocks cemented 
together, so that it would appear to have been formed 
at the bottom of the ocean, either from material 
washed thereinto by running water, or by tides and 
currents. The next rock of this series is mountain 
limestone: that it was formed at the bottom of the 
sea, is manifest from its containing the remains of sea 
shells. It would appear to have been deposited in the 
form of sediment, derived from previously existing 
limestone. Coal measures generally consist of alter. 
nate beds of sandstone, coal, and shale (compressed 
mud). The origin of coal is now universally ascribed 
to immense accumulations of vegetables at some re 
mote period. The length of time necessary for its 
formation must have been great. It is evident, from 
the state of preservation in which the delicate leaves 
of plants are found, that in many instances the ve. 
getables of which coal is formed, were not subjected to 
transportation, In order, then, to account for different 
and successive coal beds, separated from each other 
by strata of sand and mud, we must suppose that, dur- 
ing the period of their formation, sea and land inter. 
changed their relative positions many times ; that, 
after a certain quantity of vegetables had grown ona 
previously deposited surface of sand and mud, the sea 
invaded the land, producing, in course of time, a new 
stratum of sand and mud over the accumulated vege- 
tables. At Newcastle there is a coal mine containing 
forty successive coal beds. These could not have been 
mere arnt according to the opinion of the most eminent 
geologists, in much less than 300,000 years. 

The formation of coal is among the most interesting 
subjects of geological investigation. Who would have 
imagined that the black ill-looking substance which 
affords us unrivalled fuel, should have once constituted 
part of extensive forests, or, possibly, of groves of un- 
usual loveliness ? Who would have conceived that 
the substance which forms our common fires, and im- 
parts its grateful warmth while the tempest rages 
without, and the howling of the storm reminds us of 
the comfort which reigns within, should have afforded 

rotection to the creatures of bygone periods from the 
insupportable blast, or possibly have furnished an 
agreeable shade from the still more intolerable rays of 
primeval light? The new red sandstone series of 
rocks may be arranged into a number of divisions, 4 
detail of which cannot be expected here. This deposit 
is referrible to the deposition at the bottom of the 
ocean of grains of quartz. During this period several 
beds of limestone must have been formed.. Oolite 
constitutes very extensive deposits in some parts of the 
world. It is not easy to account for the immense 
quantity of carbonate of lime of which this rock con- 
sists. Some refer it to springs, and others to an in 
finite number of sea-shells, produced during many 
millions of ages. The latter appears to be the most 
tenable hypothesis. Chalk, like oolite, consists of car- 
bonate of lime, and its origin has been the subject of 
much speculation, M. de la Beche would seem to as 
cribe it. to calcareous matter deposited by springs; 
but the most probable opinion is that of Mr Lyell, 
who supposes it to have been deposited in the sea in 
the form of sediment. The so called tertiary deposits 
are a very remarkable series of rocks, confined to pat- 
ticular regions, as if they had been the comparatively 
recent fillings up of great hollows or basins left in the 
preceding formations. They consist of three freshe 
water and two marine deposits, alternating with each 
other. The organic remains of this series would not 
appear to have been subjected to transportation, from 
which, together with other facts, it is evident that, 
during their formation, alterations occurred in the re 
lative positions of land andsea. This the reader must 

receive, when he takes into consideration that dry 
and must have existed during the periods of the pro- 
duction of the fresh-water formation, and sea during 
those when the marine formations were 

RECENT FORMATIONS. 

At the bottom of valleys, on the sides of mountains, 
and in plains, we find immense accumulations of sand, 
gravel, and stones. This deposit is different from the 
materials brought down by rivers every day, and de- 
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— ited at their sides, as already noticed. It is termed | humble home did not affect much the happiness of the | cruel, even if Helen herself had been inclined to accede 
neral By French geologists ancient otis. Its origin has’) little Helen; but heavier-calamities awaited her. Mr | to it. — 
F the rise to much speculation. Some refer it to a | Shepherd had resumed business on a small scale, and | Patiently as our heroine had borne the toil of her 
ad of given ore it diluvi Others sup- struggled for some time most industriously to re-esta- | previous situation, the comparative privacy of her new 
es of pose that it was the matter brought down by rivers | blish his credit, But his former misfortunes had not*/ one accorded much more with her feelings. Her five 
ocks, ata former period, and deposited at their sides. To taught him wisdom. A plausible speculation again | pupils were amiable and tractable, and loved their 
od to 3 certain extent this theory may be correct, but the | tempted him; he embarked his all in it, and the result teacher affectionately. As for Mrs Corriton and her 
ough itions in which we sometimes find ancient alluvium | was so ruinous, that in a fit of bee tay ae he fled from | husband, they es Helen more in the light of an 
ous mt id us to refer it altogether to such a mode of pro- | the country, ogee altogether destitute. Every | elder daughter than as a stranger. = introduced 
duction. The most plausible opinion, and the one | thing belonging to him was immediately seized by his | her into the society in which they moved, which was 
itary most 7 by facts, is that which supposes that | creditors. the best in the neighbourhood; and no party of plea- 
hame ancient alluvium was formed at the bottom of the sea Helen Trefusis it was, and her old nurse Martha sure was enjoyed 4 them without the _—- of 
of an during the last when the ocean enveloped the | Jones, who entered the humble stage-waggon already | their dear Helen. It was about six months after this ‘ 
series present dry a alluded to as travelling between Bath and Devonshire. | favourable change in the orphan girl’s fortunes that ; 
posit, Multitudes of small animals, called lithophites, are | Of this beautiful county Martha was a native, and she first became sensible of the marked preference 
urlie ingly at work in ts of the world, | having saved a little pittance during her long service, shown to her by Wallace Poole, the eldest son of a 
nines producing coral reefs and islands. Coral consists of | hither she was wending, to pass the remainder of her | neighbouring gentleman, whose family were constant 
t ap a nearly equal quantity of lime and animal mat- | days in her native hamlet on the lovely banks of the | visitors at the rectory. Wallace’s mother had been ~ 
> for. ter. The lime is extracted by the lithophites from | Tamar. With the simple kindness which character- for some time in bad health, and Helen had been in 
table the sea-water. These minute animals begin to build ised her, the old woman never for a moment thought | the habit of taking to Poole Park the most interesting 
Tigin on the summits of submarine mountains, and rims of | of any other line of conduct than that of sharing all works in Mr Corriton’s library for her pm when 
vould submarine volcanoes. In time, the coralline structure | she had with the helpless little gil, of whom she was | confined to her room. Our heroine, by this and other 
on of reaches to within a little of the surface of the sea. | now the sole remaining friend. Though rye twelve | little attentions, had nce 9 endeared herself to the 
Sand, shells, weeds, &c. are thrown upon it by the | years of age, the mind and character of Helen were | invalid, while a reciprocal affection and esteem had 
ndary waves, till at last it is raised above the water. Seeds more fully developed than her years indicated, and | sprung up in her own bosom. This caused a severe 
stone, are conveyed thither by the waves, or by birds, which feeling deeply the disinterestedness of Martha's be- | struggle in Helen’s mind on first observing the pecu- 
mow soon begin to vegetate. By the decay of the vegeta- | haviour, she resolved in her own mind to become no | liar nature of Wallace Poole’s attentions. aly 
lloch, tion, by eh soil is formed, which gradually increases. | burden to her aged companion, but to turn the advan- brought Wy the rector’s kindness into good society, she 
0,000 A cocoa-nut, wafted from some distant coast, happens | tages derived from her education to some account in felt that she was there as a poor dependent, and that, 
ented to be thrown ashore. In a short time, graceful palms | contributing to their mutual support. though belonging by birth to the same grade in which 
rmed wave in the passing breeze— Old Martha’s joy on reaching the end of her jour- | she then moved, she was, in the eye of the world, but the 
erials ‘A verdant isle is seen to smile, ney was unbounded. She had very seldom visited her | obscure relation of Martha Jones. She felt, therefore, 
S and Where once the: restless billows foam'd. native village during the period of her long service | that to continue her visits to Poole Park after the dis- 
ntain Then comes man to make these nascent isles the theatre with Mr Shepherd’s family, and her delight at behold- | covery she had made, would be an unworthy return 
of the of equally wonderful moral phenomena. Some of the ing once more the familiar scenes of her youth was the | for the attentions which that family had shown to her ; 
if sea ool islands in the South Sea are of great extent ; | greateron thisoccasion. ‘To complete her satisfaction, she might be charged with designing to —— af- 
in the and a coral reef of several thousand miles in length is | she found that the cottage in which she had been born fections of one whose expectations _— his 
isting said to lie concealed under the waters of that ciation was vacant by chance at this time, and in it she im- — to look forward to a match for him with the 
alter. of oceans. Of the length of time necessary for the | mediately took up her residence with her young | proudest in the land. Helen resolved to absent her- 
ressed production of such a reef, it is impossible for man to charge. Few were the accommodations which Mar- | self in future from the Park during the stay of 
cribed form a just idea. tha could with prudence provide, but the kindness of | Wallace, who was in the army, and was only resident 
1e Te her old friends in the hamlet obviated many difficulties, | there on leave of absence from his regiment abroad, 
or its ee | Almost every neighbour around came forward to con- | This honourable resolve of our heroine was confirmed, 
from HELEN TREFUSIS, tribute in some way or other to the household stock of | to speak the truth, by the ampesemage | result of her 
leaves A TALE. their old acquaintance, Martha Jones. As soon as the to into er heart 
1e Ves summer years cottage was furnished with some degree of comfort, | with respect to Wallace Poole. e conclusion to 
ted to Grete woe he gy . re ty > Helen Trefusis prepared to prosecute her plan of ren- | which she came was, that, for her own peace of mind, 
ferent woman took her seat inside of a stage-waggon, “| dering her dear nurse’s life more easy and happy. | she had long enough enjoyed the society of the brave 
other route of which was, as the large yellow letters on its | When the scheme (which was to seek for sewing- | young soldier. By this consciousness, as we have said, 
dur side indicated, from the city of Bath to a certain town | work in the village) was mentioned to Martha, the her resolve was confirmed ; yet it is undeniable that, in 
inter. in Devonshire. The woman was accompanied by a | kind creature would not hear of it at first. The | retiring to her pillow after forming it, she —— with 
that, little girl, about twelve years old, and of such extra- daughter of Captain Trefusis seeking for work! This | additional fervour for the restoration of her long un- 
non’ “Sal sustif th lication to | “28 Martha's deprecatory argument, but Helen at last heard-of father. If he were at hand to place her in 
ne sea ordinary beauty, as almost to justify the application to | ,.o+ruled it, and prevailed on the nurse to say nothing | her natural rank in society !—the thoughts called up 
a new her and her conductress of the poet's fine image of | a},out her history, but permit her to be known in the | by this supposition were too pleasing to be indulged 
vege “morning led by night.” Not that the aged dame | village only by the name of Jones, as a relation of her | in, for they were, poor Helen felt, altogether illusory, 
rining was ugly;—on the contrary, her features, though | own. After all, it was with a reluctant heart that | as her father was, but too probably, long since in his 
e been homely, were good; but time had thrown so many Martha saw her young companion proceed in her pur- | grave. 
rinent pose. This purpose was attended with considerable | An accident rendered our heroine's determination of 
dusky wrinkles over her countenance, as to render the | success. The extreme youth and a | of the ap- | no avail, and placed matters in an entirely new light. 
esting contrast between her and her young and fair-browed | plicant for work warmed the hearts of the neigh- | Wallace Poole met her by chance in a walk near the 
1 have companion almost as striking as to suggest the simile | bours towards her, and it was soon found, besides, | rectory, and she was there obliged to listen to his 
which we have alluded to. The attire, besides, of the parties | that she was as clever and assiduous as she was | ardent declaration of love. This was exceedingly pain- 
ituted was very dissimilar; the old woman’s dress, though beautiful. ful to her feelings, as she found herself under the ne- 
of un- ry “es . Ae Of all those to whom Helen made application, the | cessity of laying before him the many objections which 
| that clean and neat, being of the plainest order, while that parish clergyman and his wife showed her most atten- | stood in the way of the union he proposed, Her lover 
id im- of the other was of a finer and more expensive cha- | tion and kindness, Indeed, Mr and Mrs Corriton | turned a deaf ear to all she said, and reposed his hope 
rages racter. A spectator, indeed, would have felt some | were struck beyond measure with the elegance and | on the fond affection of his parents for himself, and 
us of wonder at seeing a child of such personal appearance, | graceful deportment of the girl, whom they believed | their esteem forher. The interview did not terminate 
forded and so clothed, enter a vehicle so humble as the Bath | to be poor Martha Jones’s relation. Their surprise | before Wallace had extracted from the blushing girl 
m the and Devonshire waggon. The circumstances which | W4S not diminished, when, on questioning her con- | a promise to become his bride in the event of his family’s 
ed an F ; cerning moral and religious subjects, they found her | acquiescence. To this Helen saw no harm in consent- 
led to this, we must explain to the reader. 
ays of Helen T'refusis, at the earl ffi mind and intelligence of as superior an order as her | ing, as she thought—or shall we say, feared—that 
ies of ar'y age of hive years, was | demeanour and appearance. The interest of the rec- | there was nottheremotest chance of her lover's sanguine 
ons, & committed by her sole surviving parent, Captain Tre- | tor and his lady was strongly excited at the first, and | expectations being fulfilled. 
eposit fusis, to the care of his friend Mr Shepherd, a wine- | it was maa so much on each succeeding interview | With delight beaming from his manly countenance, 
of the merchant in the city of Bath, with whom she was to | with Helen, that they resolved to make some exer- | Wallace Poole rode up next day to the door of the rec- 
everal remain during her father’s stay in the East Indies, | tion to procure her employment more suitable to her | tory, bearing a note from his parents to Helen, who 
Oolite whither he was called by the duties of his profession. | education and abilities. * this they were successful | chanced to be alone in the parlour, in which they 
of the Helen’s temporary guardian was at the head of an | beyond their expectations. A class of about forty | claimed, in the warmest terms, the fulfilment of her 
mense extensive business, and was considered a wealthy and | young children was brought together, and of these | promise to their son. Tears fell from the eyes of the 
< colle prosperous man, but he had some peculiarities of dis- | Helen was destined by the rector to be the instructress. trembling girl as she read the generous assent, and 
an in position, which led in the end to a sad change in his | The joy of our young heroine, on this being announced | these her now affianced lover felt himself privileged to 
many own circumstances and those of his charge. Though | to her, was extreme ; and she expressed her warmest | wipe away. The family of the rector were speedily 
- most kind-hearted, he was fond of money, and in order to | thanks to heaven, and to the good pastor, who had | informed of what had taken place, and they sympa- 
of care gratify this neg. was in the habit of speculating | been its instrument in working out this blessing to her. | thised cordially in the happiness of Wallace and Helen. 
ject of deeply in concerns altogether extraneous to his own | In a very short time, Helen, young as she was, proved | The latter, in company with the rector and his lady, 
to as el business, Some a ay after having received | to her benefactors, by her conduct in her new situation, | went next day to Poole Park, where our heroine was 
rings ; lelen Trefusis into his family, Mr Shepherd connected | that their judgment of her had not been erroneous, | prevailed upon, as Wallace was soon to rejoin his re- 
Lyell, himself with a new mining company, and by the fail- | nor their kindness misplaced. She became an univer- | giment abroad, to consent to the performance of the 
sea in ure of the undertaking became a ruined man. In the | sal favourite. Indeed, it was impossible to help loving | nuptial ceremony at an early day. To no one did the 
posits course of the year preceding this event, Helen had had | and admiring the poor little pon sy who laboured so ae of this event give more happiness than to old 
0 pare the misfortune to lose her kind protectress, Mrs Shep- | indefatigably to maintain herself in independence, and rtha, who could searcely be restrained from telling 
tively herd, and had been since that period to a certain | her aged friend in comfort. to the world that her darling was not in reality elevated 
in the degree under the care of an old nurse, who had been| It would be seins to the reader to follow | by the apparent change in her destiny. Helen, how- 
fresh- long in her guardian’s family, and who had become Helen through the details of the next few years of her | ever, prevailed on her to be silent on the subject af 
1 each devotedly attached to the little girl. Before his failure, | existence. It is sufficient to say, that from a graceful | her parentage ; for, with some degree of pride, perha 
ld not Mr Shepherd had spared no expense in educating | child she had become a lovely and interesting woman, | —and who is altogether perfect—our heroine thoughe 
, from Helen, and indeed the funds periodically remitted by | and that she had not only maintained herself with re- | that since her lover had sought her in her humble 
that, her father had been more than sufficient to procure | spectability in the situation in which she was placed, | she would reserve the circumstance of her birth until 
he re- instruction in every female accomplishment. Of a| but had also unweariedly improved her mind, and cul- | they were united. 
> must docile temperament, and gifted with excellent natural | tivated all those accomplishments which adorn her sex. | __It was on the third day previous to the bridal one, 
at dry abilities, Helen had profited well by the opportunities | To this result her intercourse with the rector and his | that Helen was sitting in the rectory parlour with her 
e pro- afforded to'her, and had cultivated her mind with an | lady no doubt materially contributed, and that excel- | latepupils, when Wallaceenteredana pee totnnst 
uring rer ple heryears. Herguardian’s misfortunes | lent pair showed their sense of Helen’s merits by re- | her that he had that morning received a letter from 
d. had com ted him to reduce his establishment, and to | ceiving her, on her eighteenth birth-day, into the rec- | his much loved friend and colonel, who had lately 
alter materially his mode of living. He was the more | tory, as governess to their children. Old Martha, at | arrived from abroad, and who announced his intention 
tains, eet to do this, as, from some unknown cause, | the same time, was appointed ‘to the almost nominal | of visiting Poole Park on the very day preceding that 
m the some time stopped. The change a wealthy to a | from her darling, Mr Corriton felt, would have been wanee sabe fuses, allace’s affectionate praises of 
nd de> 
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“our colonel,” as a gallant soldier who had shed his 
blood, and suffered a long captivity, for his country, 
were interrupted by some demands on the time of his 
fair mistress, whose bridal p ions were in full 
progress, under Mrs Corriton’s kind charge. The 
two intervening days passed, without the arrival of 
the expected visitor, and the third morning found 
Helen dressed in her bridal robes, and through her 
tears endeavouring to speak words of comfort to the 
loving family whom she was about to leave, and whose 
joy was intermingled with grief for their loss. In 
this situation were the rector’s family, waiting for the 
arrival of Wallace. A carriage at last drove up, from 
which the en sprung out, followed by a 
stranger, whom Helen immediately supposed to be his 
commanding officer. The bride, firm as she had often 
shown herself to be, now began to tremble a little, but 
she had a little time to compose herself, for, to the sur- 
prise of the party, Wallace and his friend did not im- 
mediately make their appearance. A noise and stir, 
however, were heard in the hall without, and to Helen's 
astonishment she heard her own name of Trefusis 
mentioned, in the trembling tones of old Martha. A 
moment afterwards, and the parlour door was thrown 
opea by Wallace, with wonder depicted on his coun- 
tenance, while outside of the door Martha was seen, 
clasping the knets of the military stranger, and ex- 
claiming, “Oh, you are he! you are my poor child's 
father!” The truth flashed upon Helen's mind, and 
she was starting forward when the stranger cried to 
Martha, “For mercy, tell me, old woman, is my child 
alive? I am Colonel Trefusis!” A moment's expla- 
nation from Martha ensued, and the father and the 
daughter were in each other’s arms. 

It may be easily conceived with what astonishment 
Helen T refusis’s friends and her betrothed looked upon 
this scene, and what joy followed the unravelling of 
the mystery. Nor was the intended bridal stopped 
by this unexpected event, for Colonel Trefusis, as he 
sat at the marriage party beside his daughter, said 
again and again as he kissed her fair brow, “‘ After 
my captivity, and my long fruitless inquiries, to find 
my Helen again is happiness, but to find her the bride 
of my brave boy—of Wallace Poole—oh, my cup is 
filled to overflowing!” The gentle, the patient, the 
long-bereaved Helen, too, who shall picture her happi- 
ness, or that of old Martha? Let the reader be con- 
tented with this concluding information, that the future 
lot of our heroine was as happy as her virtues merited, 
and that Martha lived to tell their mother’s history to 
more than one of her darling’s fair-haired offspring. 


THE POOR HIDALGO. 

Iw a well-known Spanish work, the Adventures of 
Lazarillo de Tormes, published in 1586, and supposed 
to have been the composition of a gentleman named 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, one of the persons whom 
the hero is represented as serving is an unfortunate 
squire or hidalgo, whose pride and wretchedness form 
a picture so striking, and in some respects so affecting, 
that we deem it worthy of being laid before our readers, 
more especially as the book, in its English form, is now 
fallen out of notice. Lazarillo, just before engaging 
to serve this gentleman, had been starved and beaten 
by other masters. In his distresses he meets the 
squire, who asks him if he wants a master, and, on 
his answering in the affirmative, says, “ Then follow 
me, and surely thou hast said some very efficacious 
prayer this morning, or art a particular favourite of 
heaven, since ’tis thy fortune to fall in my way.” The 
poor valet follows rejoicing. To pursue his own nar- 
rative— 

* By one o'clock we came to a house where the squire 
halted, and so did I; he then pulled off his cloak, which 
throwing across his left arm, he pulled a key out of his 
pocket with his right hand, and opening the door, he went 
through a dark, narrow, ominous passage, into a little 

ard, from whence we went into a tolerable apartment. 
ing come in, he took off his foak, and looking whether 
my hands were clean, and finding they were, we softly 
shook it, which folding up, he blew off the dust from a 
stone seat, and laying the cloak down there, sat upon it : 
after which, asking me a great many questions, of the 
lace of my birth, of my past life, and how I came to 
oledo, I gave him as short answers as I could, thinking 
the discourse a little unseasonable before dinner, and be- 
ing more inclinable to lay the cloth and set the victuals 
upon the table, than to discourse of such frivolous matters. 
hen I had answered all his questions, lying where it 


stood opposite to him, swallowing mt spittle, with my 

4 and i y on him, as one 
who would have said, * when shall we go to dinner, sir ” 
Two of the clock struck, but no news of any victuals; and 
he was as immoveable as if he had been stiff. 

On the other hand, the door so fast shut up, the pro- 
found silence, the bare walls, and the empty rooms, 
which, through the lower windows, I could see without 

chairs, tables, or even such a poor rotten 
old priest's; all this looked very ominous, 
and made me fancy I was got into a wizard’s den. 

The squire of a sudden ing to awake, ‘ Hast thou 


* Not I, sir, said 1; * you 
attending since eight this 

’ * For my part,’ answ the squire,‘ I had 
Dreakfasted before, 


and when I eat in the morning I never 


can touch a bit of victuals before night; and so thou 
must shift as well as thou canst till supper.’ 

That cruel speech had almost thrown me into the falling- 
sickness ; not so much for my present hunger, as in con- 
sideration of the greatness of my misfortune that made 
me always fall into such hands. All my former miseries 
came fresh into my mind, and amongst other things, I 
did not forget the presentiments I had of doing worse, 
when I first entertained any thoughts of leaving the 
curate. However, dissembling as well as I could, * You 
need not trouble yourself about that, sir,’ said I, ‘ for of 
the humour I am, eating and drinking goes but little to 
my heart.’ ‘ Sobriety is a great virtue in a young man,’ 
ee the squire, ‘ and I shall have the better opi- 
nion of thee for it. °Tis only fit for hogs to delight in 
filling their bellies, and not for men.’ 

After this dialogue was over, I drew to a corncr of the 

ard, and began to eat some morsels of bread which had 
con given me one morning, which the squire observing, 

hither, boy,’ said he, * what's that thou'rt eating 
I went, and showing him three pieces of bread, he took 
away the best. * Upon my faith,’ quoth he, ‘ this bread 
seems to ‘ahs fam !’ *°Tis too stale and too hard, 
sir, said I, * to be good.’ ‘I swear “tis very good,’ said 
the squire. * Who gave it thee? Were their hands 
clean that baked it?” ‘I took it without asking any 
questions, sir,’ answered I, ‘ and you see I eat it as freely.’ 
* Pray God it may be so,’ says the miserable squire: 
and so putting the bread to his mouth, he ate it with no 
less appetite than I did mine, adding at every mouthful, 
* Why, this bread is excellent !’ 

Observing he went so heartily to work, I thought it 
convenient to make haste with mine, lest he should have 
had the civility to help me ; and we were both so diligent 
that we ended our tasks much abouta time. After which, 
gently shaking off the crumbs that stuck upon his clothes, 
he went into a little sort of a closet, from whence taking 
out an old earthen pitcher, when he had taken a hearty 
draught himself, he invited me to do the like. I soberly 
answered, ‘that I did not care for drinking wine.’ 
* That’s very well,’ said the squire, * but this is water, 
and so thou may’st drink without any scruple.” Then 
taking the pitcher, I put it to my head as if I had taken 
a hearty draught ; but it was not thirst that troubled me 
most. He passed the remainder of that day in asking me 
questions, and I in answering them. The evening being 
come, calling me into the little closet, out of which he 
had brought the pitcher, * Let us make my bed together,’ 
said the squire, * that you may know how to make it an- 
other time.’ 

His bed was composed of the anatomy of an old hamper, 
supported by two broomsticks half rotten; the sheets 
were instead of a mattrass, but extremely black and 
nasty, and there was but one old blanket ; so that, when 
all the clothes were on, you could have discerned through 
them the sticks of the squire’s bed, as plainly as one may 
see an old dead horse’s ribs. : 

When that was done, ‘ Lazarillo,’ quoth he, ‘ *tis very 
late, and the market's a great way off ; and besides that, 
you know that this town is full of cutpurses. Let’s do 
as well as we can; the night will soon be over, and to- 
morrow God will provide. Having formerly no servant, 
I was forced to eat abroad, but it shall not be so any 
more.’ * Oh, sir,’ said I, * don’t let that make you un- 
easy ; sure I can shift one night without victuals, or a 
couple, if there was any occasion for it.’ ‘ So much the 
better for your health,’ said the squire, ‘ for, as I was 
saying a while ago, you'll live the longer for it, there be- 
ing nothing in the world so wholesome as eating little.’ 
Hem! thought I, at that rate sure I shall never die! 
* Ll have always lived very moderately, sir,” said I, * and, 
by the grace of God, I shall always do so.’ 

After that he went to bed, making a pillow of his 
breeches and his waistcoat, folded up together. I lay at 
his feet, but not a wink of sleep came in my eyes; the 
sticks in the bed and my sharp bones were continually 
quarrelling; I had not a pound of flesh on my body, 
which, by the hunger and other hardships I had suffered, 
was reduced to a perfect skeleton: and after all that, 
where is the man that could have slept with such an 
empty stomach ? 

I did nothing all the night over but curse my own des- 
tiny ; and in the constraint under which I found myself, 
not so much as to stir, for fear of awaking my master 
with the noise of the sticks, I begged of God an hundred 
times to put an end at once to my misery and my life. 
As soon as it was day, we both got up. The squire 
began brushing and cleaning his clothes, which he after- 
wards put on at leisure ; and at last coming to his sword, 
* here is a blade, Lazarillo,’ quoth he, * that I would not 
give for all the gold in Christendom ; the finest steel is 
but like a bit of rusty iron in comparison with it. Look 
ye,’ says he, pulling it out of the sheath, and drawing it 
through his fingers, ‘I could cut a hair in the air with it.’ 
And I, thought I to myself, could cut a pretty la 
hole in a half-peck loaf with my teeth, though they be 
neither steel nor iron. 

He put up his sword, and clapping it to his side, with 
a great string of beads about his neck, his cloak upon his 
left arm, and his right hand upon his side, a strait body, 
a stately gait, and a gallant look, away he went; and as 
he was going, * Lazarillo,’ quoth he, * take care of the 
house while I go to mass, and mean time make the bed 
and clean the room, and then go fetch our pitcher full of 
clean water, but take care to lock the door to keep out 
thieves ; and, because I may per come home before 

ou, hang the key upon that nail through the cat-hole.’ 

Jpon that he went out, and walked with such an air, 
that one that did not know him would have taken him 
for the Duke of Arcos, or at least for his first gentle- 
man. 

* Well, said I to myself, seeing him go out, ‘ where is the 
man, who, seeing my master’s pleasant countenance, 
would not fancy he had su lentifully last night, had 
bed, and, early as it is, had drank his 


choco very heartily this morning? Who could think, 
to look wen tle state and gravity, and his fine clothes, 


among all the rest of his luggage, w 


The same circumstances mark the evening and next 
morning. On the second day, about two o’clock, Laza- 
rillo is driven out by hunger to beg— 

& door, morsel of 
bread, with my joined, my eyes ng up to 
heaven, and the names of all the ou in my emt anl 
was always sure to stop at the houses of best appearance, 
I had suck’d in all the niceties and secrets of my profes- 
sion like my mother’s milk, in the service of my blind 
master, and so effectually did I exert my faculties on 
that occasion, that before four o’clock, though the season 
was then “hw | bad, and charity as cold, I had four pounds 
of good in my belly, at least two pounds in my 

kets. In my way home, going through the market, a 

utcher-woman gave me a piece of an ox foot and some 
boiled tripe. The poor squire was got home before me, 
and having already laid aside his cloak, was walking at a 
great rate in the yard. He made up to me when I came 
in, as I thought with a design to chide me for staying so 
long; but his business was only to ask me where I had 
been. I told him, that having stood it out till two o'clock, 
and not seeing him come home, I had been to the city to 
recommend myself to the charity of well-disposed per- 
sons, who had given nie the bread and tripe, which I 
then showed him ; and though I could easily observe he 
was rejoiced at the sight, ‘ Poor boy,’ quoth he, ‘ seeing 
thou wert so long a-coming, I dined alone. Better beg 
in God’s name than steal; only take care, for my honour, 
that nobody know thou art in my service, which ‘tis very 
easy for thee to do, since I am so little known in this 
town, and which I wish I had never seen.’ ‘ Alas! sir? 
said I, ‘ why should you trouble yourself about that? 
Nobody asks me such questions, and I have no occasion 
to talk to any body of it.’ * Well, poor Lazarillo,’ quoth 
he, ‘ eat thy dinner. We shall be in a better condition 
in a little while ; though, to tell the truth, this is a most 
unlucky house ; nothing has —— with me since I 
came to it ; it must certainly be situated under some un- 
happy planet ; there are several such houses, which com- 
municate their unluckiness to those that dwell in them, 
of which doubtless this is one; but I promise thee, as 
soon as this month is out, I will bid adieu to it.’ 

I sat down upon the end of the stone seat, and began to 
eat, that he might not fancy I was fasting ; and observing, 
without seeming to take notice, that his eye was fixed 
upon my skirt, which was all the plate and table that I 
had. Heaven pity me as I had compassion on that poor 
squire ; daily experience made me sensible of his trouble. 
I did not know whether I should invite him ; for since he 
had told me he had dined, I thought he would make a 
point of honour to refuse to eat : but, in short, being very 
desirous to supply his necessity, as I had done the day 
before, and which I was then much better in a condition 
to do, being already sufficiently stuffed, it was not long 
before an opportunity fairly offered itself; for he taking 
occasion to come near me in his walks, * Lazarillo, 
quoth he (as soon as he observed me begin to eat), 
*I never saw any body eat so handsomely as thee; 
a body can scarce see thee fall to work without desiring 
co bear thee company, let their stomachs be ever so full, 
or their mouth ever so much out of taste.” Thought I to 
myself, with such an — belly as yours, my own mouth 
would water at a great deal less. But finding he was 
come where I wished him, ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ good stuff makes 
a good workman. This is admirable bread, and here's 
an ox foot so nicely dressed, and so well seasoned, that 
any body would delight to taste of it.’ *‘ How!’ cried the 
squire, interrupting me, ‘an ox foot ? ‘ Yes, sir,’ said I, 
‘an ox foot.’ * Ah! then, quoth he, * thou hast in my 
opinion the delicatest bit in Spain; there being neither 
partridge, pheasant, nor any other thing, that I like near 
so well as that.’ * Will you please to try, sir?’ said 
pees the ox foot in his heed with two good morsels 0 

read ; * when you have tasted it, you will be convinced 


that “tis a treat for a king, "tis so well dressed and sea- 
soned.’ 


Our hero’s master being one day in better humout 
than ordinary, because he had had a tolerable dinner, 
was pleased to give him the following account of his 
affairs :— 

* He told me that he was of Old Castile, and that he 
had left his country only because he would not pull off 
his hat to a person of quality of his neighbourhood. ‘ But, 
sir,’ quoth I, ‘if he was your superior by birth and estate, 
as you seem to own he was, you might well enough have 
saluted him first, without any injury to yourself, since he 
did not fail to make you a civil return.’ * All that’s true 
enough,’ answered the squire. * He was a ter man, 
and forced me to let myself be saluted first, 
pn hand when he saw me carrying it tomy head to pull 
off my hat.’ * For my part, sir,’ quoth I, * I should not 
have minded things so nearly.’ * Yes, that’s well enough 
for thee,’ interrupted he. ‘ Thou art but young, and so 
a stranger to those sentiments of honour, in which the 
riches of those that now profess it do principally consist. 
But thou must know, that, a simple squire as I am, if I 
met a prince in the street, and he did not take off his 
hat to me right (I say take it off right), on the first 
occasion I would find a way to go into some house, under 


ee of business, or slip away into the next street 


‘ore he came near me, that I might not be obliged to 
salute him. Look ye,’ continued the squire, ‘ except God 
and the king, a gentleman is inferior to none, and ought 


not to yield an ace to any.” 
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himself to a new 
y haracter and doings of 
int out the essential meanness 


hie oemiain Kind of as to the dignity of 
2 industry, we leave to the consideration of the 


COLTER’S ADVENTURE. 
following singular adventure of a man named John Col- 
an from Mr Bradbury’s Travels in the Interior of North 
srica, publication of merit and interest. ] 
ourer came to St Louis in May 1810, in a small canoe, 
from the head-waters of the Missouri, a distance of 3000 
miles, which he traversed in thirty days. I saw him on 
his arrival, received from him an account of his ad- 
tures, after he had separated from Lewis and Clark’s 
party. I shall relate one anecdote for its singularity. On 
he arrival of the party at the head-waters of the Mis- 
suri, Colter observing an aj ce of abundance of 
beaver being there, got ion to remain and hunt 
Mor some time, which he did in company with a man of 
he name of Dixon, who had traversed the immense tract 
f country from St Louis to the head-waters of the Mis- 
suri alone. Soon after, he separated from Dixon, and 
in company with a hunter named Potts; and, 
aware of the hostility of the Blackfeet Indians, one of 
whom had been killed by Lewis, they set their traps at 
night, and took them up early in the morning, remaining 
concealed during the day. ey were examining their 
traps early one morning, in a creek about six miles from 
that branch of the Missouri called Jefferson Fork, and 
were ascending in a canoe, when they suddenly heard a 
great noise, resembling the trampling of animals; but 
they could not ascertain the fact, as the high perpendi- 
alar banks on each side of the river impeded their view. 
Colter immediately pronounced it to be occasioned by 
Indians, and advised an instant retreat, but was accused 
of cowardice by Potts, who insisted that the noise was 
caused by buffaloes; and they proceeded on. In a few 
minutes afterwards their doubts were removed, by a party 
of Indians making their appearance on both sides of the 
creck, to the amount of five or six hundred, who beckoned 
them to come ashore. As retreat was now impossible, 
Colter turned the head of the canoe ; and, at the moment 
of its touching, an Indian seized the rifle belonging to 
Potts; but Colter, who is a remarkably strong man, im- 
mediately retook it, and handed it to Potts, who remained 
in the canoe, and, on receiving it, pushed off into the 
river. He had scarcely quitted the shore, when an ar- 
row was shot at him, and he cried out, “ Colter, I am 
wounded!” Colter remonstrated with him on the folly 
of attempting to escape, and urged him to come ashore. 
Instead of complying, he instantly levelled his rifle at the 
Indian, and shot him dead on the spot. This conduct, 
situated as he was, may appear to have been an act of 
madness, but it was doubtless the effect of sudden but 
sound reasoning; for, if taken alive, he must have ex- 
ected to be tortured to death, according to their custom. 
e was instantly pierced with arrows so numerous, that, 
touse Colter’s words, “ he was made a riddle of?’ They 
now seized Colter, stripped him weay | naked, and be- 
gan to consult on the manner in which he should be put 
todeath. They were at first inclined to set him up as a 
mark to shoot at, but the chief interfered, and, seizing 
him by the shoulder, asked him if he could run fast ? 
Colter, who had been some time amongst the Kee-katso 
or Crow Indians, had in a considerable degree acquired 
the Blackfoot language, and was also well acquainted 
vith Indian customs; he knew that he had now to run 
for his life, with the dreadful odds of five or six hundred 
against him, and those armed Indians ; he therefore cun- 
uingly replied, that he was a very bad runner, although 
he was considered by the hunters as remarkably swift. 
The chief now commanded the party to remain stationary, 
and led Colter out on the prairie three or four hundred 
yards, and released him, bidding him save himself if he 
could, At this instant the horrid war-whoop sounded in 
the ears of poor Colter, who, urged with the hope of pre- 
serving life, ran with a d at which he himself was 
surprised. He proceeded towards the Jefferson Fork, 
having to traverse a plain six miles in breadth, abounding 
with the prickly-pear, on which he was every instant 
treading with his naked feet. He ran nearly half-wa' 
across the plain before he ventured to look over his shoul- 
der, when he ived that the Indians were very much 
seattered, and that he had gained ground to a consider- 
able distance from the main body ; but one Indian, who 
carried a spear, was much before all the rest, and not 
more than one hundred yards from him. A faint gleam 
of hope now cheered the heart of Colter; he derived con- 
fidence from the belief that escape was within the bounds 
of possibility ; but that confidence was nearly fatal to 
him; for he exerted himself to such a degree, that the 
blood gushed from his nostrils, and soon almost covered 
the fore part of his body. He had now arrived within a 
mile of the river, when he distinctly heard the appallin; 
sound of footsteps behind him, and every instant caputel 
to feel the spear of his pursuer. Again he turned his 
head, and saw the savage not twenty yards from him. 
Determined, if possible, to avoid the expected blow, he 
suddenly stopped, turned round, and spread out his arms. 
he Indian, surprised by the suddenness of the action, 
and perhaps by the em | appearance of Colter, also 
attempted to stop, but, exhausted with running, he fell 
whilst endeavouring to throw his spear, which stuck in 
the ground, and broke. Colter instantly snatched up the 
pointed part, with which he pinned him to the earth, and 
then continued his flight. The fi st of the Indi 
on arriving at the place, stopped till others came up to 
Join them, when they set up a hideous yell. Every mo- 
ment of this time was improved by Colter ; who, although 
fainting and exhausted, succeeded in gaining the skirting 
of the Cotton-tree wood, on the borders of the Fork, 
through which he ran and lunged into the river. For- 
tunately for him, a little 


below this place was an island, | | 


efforts, got’ his head above water amongst the trunks of 
trees, covered over with smaller wood to the depth of 
several feet. Scarcely had he secured himself, when the 
Indians arrived on the river, screeching and yelling, as 
Colter expressed it, “ like so many devils.” ey were 
frequently on the raft during the day, and were seen 
through the chinks by Colter, who was congratulating 
himself on his until the idea arose that th 
might set the raft on fire. In horrible “ae he re- 

ed until night, when, hearing no more of the Indians, 
he dived under the raft, and swam silently down the river 
to a considerable distance, where he landed, and travelled 
all night. Although happy in having from the 
Indians, his situation was still dreadful; he was com- 
pletely naked, under a ome sun—the soles of his feet 
were entirely filled with the thorns of the yaaa ong 
he was hungry, and had no means of killing game, al- 
though he saw abundance around him, and was at least 
seven days’ journey from Lisa’s Fort, on the Bighorn 
branch of the Roche Jaune river. These were circum- 
stances under which almost any man but an American 
hunter would have despaired. He arrived at the fort in 
seven days, having subsisted on a root much by 
the Indians of the Missouri. 


ALMACK’S. 

Atmack’s! What asound! With what powerful 

emotions does many a fair bosom beat at the mere 

mention of it! When, or under what particular cir- 

cumstances, Almack’s was originally instituted, is not 

exactly known. It is first incidentally noticed by 

Horace Walpole, who says, “ There is a new institu- 

tion which begins to make, and, if it proceeds, will 

make a considerable noise. It is a club of both sexes, 

to be erected at Almack’s on the mode of that of the 

men of White’s. Mrs Fitzroy, Lady Pembroke, Mrs 

Leynell, and Miss Lloyd, are the patronesses.” I 

have not been able to ascertain the precise time at 
which this was written; otherwise it were easy to 
find out the year in which Almack’s was instituted. 

The institution took its name, just as our modern clubs 

do, from that of the proprietor of the rooms in which 

the meetings were held. The same title is still re- 

tained, as in the case of White’s and Brookes’s, though 

Almack* has slept with his fathers for considerably 
more than half a century. The present proprietor of 
the rooms in which the balls take place, is Mr Willis. 

Soon after the institution of Almack’s, it was for some 
years discontinued, owing to some misunderstanding 
among the ladies-patronesses. It was re-organised on 

such an extensive scale, and under such powerful pa- 
tronage, that it assumed a sway and importance in the 
fashionable world which its foundresses never contem- 
plated. All that we read about political slavery in 
other countries, is not to be compared to this. The 
fashionable world are bound hand and foot to the 
half dozen fair tyrants in King Street, St James’s. 

The conclave who sit there around a table covered 
with red cloth, every Monday during the season, 

have the power, by their single fiat, of making or un- 
making entire families. They can open or shut the 
doors of fashionable life on them by the mere circum- 
stance of giving or withholding a ticket to Almack’s, 
The proudest and most aristocratic family in the land 
are fain to bow down, and with cap in hand, to use a 
homely but expressive phrase, supplicate “a subscrip- 
tion” from this “coalition cabal.” To be a member 
of Almack’s is a sure passport to the very first society: 
it is to give either a lady or gentleman the highest 
status in the world of fashion to which human beings 
can attain. To be refused admission to Almack’s— 
I mean that sort of refusal which is well known to be 
tantamount to a perpetual exclusion—is to blast one’s 
prospects, in as far as aristocratic society is concerned, 
for life. What renders the absolute power of the 
committee of Almack’s the more terrible to the lords 
and ladies of the land is, that it is often exercised in 
the most capricious manner. It is in vain that the 
parties boast, perhaps, of belonging to one of the most 
ancient and noblest families in Great Britain: in the 
fashionable world, if excluded from Almack’s, that 
will not avail them. How the unlimited power which 
the committee at Almack’s possess, is exercised, will 
appear from some of the statements which I am about 
to make, 

The committee consists of six ladies-patronesses, 
Formerly there were seven; but since the Princess 
Lieven, the celebrated Russian politician and beauty, 
quitted this country, the number has been only six. 
They are the Countess of Jersey, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, Lady Cowper, the Countess of Brown- 
low, Lady Willoughby D’Eresby, and the Countess 
of Euston. These ladies-patronesses are self-elected. 
Whenever one of them dies or resigns, the others 
meet together, and after a great deal of canvassing of 
the merits of the various parties proposed by each 
other, the lady for whom there is the greatest number 
of votes is chosen. When the office of lady-patroness 
is vacant, innumerable intrigues—many of them such 
as, one would think, no lady, far less a lady of the 
highest class, would on any consideration be a party 
to—are set on foot to carry the private ends of some 
of the ladies-patronesses, Not long since there was 
a “contested election” in Willis’s Rooms, when the 
“ruling passion,” and every other passion, of the two 
ladies-patronesses who opposed each other on the occa- 
sion, were shown off, as a sportsman would say, in 
excellent style. The conventional rules of aristocratic 


* Almack was originally a poor Scottish Highlander, named 


against the upper part of which a raft of drift-timber had 
lodged, He dived under the raft, and, after several 


society were all set at defiance: the usual courtesies 
of life were disregarded, and the two patronesses made 
use of terms to each other’s faces which they had often 


employed behind each other’s backs. The truth in 
this case was, that the belligerents had long been rivals 
for supreme dominion in Almack’s, and in this instance 
they contested the point with such violence and per- 
tinacity, not because they cared any thing for the party 
whose cause they espoused, abstractly considered, but 
because the principle involved was their own relative 
power at the board. The elections of ladies-patron- 
esses are for life—only any one is liable to be expelled 
should a majority decide on the expediency of such a 
step. 
The season at Almack’s usually commences in the 
second week of April, and ends about the middle of 
July, The committee, namely the six ladies-patrones- 
ses, meet every Monday between the hours of three and 
six, at Willis’s Rooms, for the purpose of deciding on 
all applications for admission, and making the other 
requisite arrangements for the various balls. Each 
lady sits down at the round table with her desk before 
her; while the secretary sits a little behind. The 
triangular pieces of paper which Mr Willis has pre- 
viously put into a box, containing the various appli- 
cations for admission, are then taken out, opened, and 
read, The claims of each candidate are discussed 
in rotation. And such a discussion ! 

Gentlemen have to apply in the same way as ladies 
for their tickets of admission, and their several cha- 
racters are often subjected to a severe ordeal. In 
cases, however, where the candidate belongs to a 
family of great distinction, and above all, if he have a 
high title, and be an “elder son,” great allowances 
are generally made for him, The Countess of Guernsey 
says, and no one can question its truth, that if the 
ladies-patronesses were to be too strict on the question 
of morals, there would be no gentlemen at all at Al- 
mack’s ; the ladies would have the balls to themselves, 
and would require to make partners of each other, the 
best way they could. In the case of the “detrimentals,” 
namely, younger brothers, however, the same allow- 
ances are not made, Their being roues is often avery 
convenient pretext for their exclusion. The most dis- 
solute “elder brother,” however, in England, pro- 
vided he has a good title, and either has or is heir to 
a good estate, finds ready admission, when there are 
no personal feelings in the matter, both into Almack’s, 
and into their houses. In either case he encounters 
nothing but smiling faces both on the part of the 
mothers and daughters. Sometimes, when the ladies- 
patronesses are not very decided either in acced- 
ing to or rejecting an application, they agree to give 
a ticket to the party for one night, or three tickets 
for a set, as they are called, of the balls, In those 
cases where the candidate is deemed particularly eli- 
gible, either from rank, beauty, friends, or any other 
cause, the ticket is granted for the season, and is called 
a subscription. The price of each ticket is seven 
shillings and sixpence. About twenty years ago it 
was a guinea; but a supper was then provided, and 
no additional charge made. Now there is no supper ; 
there is nothing in the shape of refreshments but tea 
and lemonade ; and the worst of it is, that both articles 
are so miserably bad that it requires an effort to drink 
either. 

When parties are refused a ticket, the painful 
intimation is conveyed to them in a printed circu. 
lar, with a blank left to be filled up with the unfor- 
tunate name. The intimation is laconic enough. It 
assigns no reason for the refusal. It is to this effect : 
—‘“ The ladies-patronesses’ compliments to Mr or 
Miss So-and-so, and are sorry they cannot comply 
with his or her request.” This is not sent to the 
residence of the parties by the twopenny post, or by 
any of Willis’s servants, All intimations of rejection 
are left with Willis, and the parties only learn the 
result by calling on him for the “ answer,” as it is 
termed. No one not acquainted with the fact from 
observation, or from the communications of persons 
who are so, could have any idea of the influence put 
in requisition to gain admittance into Almack’s, It 
is a fact which may startle some when they hear it 
stated, but it is a fact, as the aristocracy will ail bear 
testimony, that many families evince as great anxiety, 
and make as great exertions, to get their daughters 
into Almack’s, as they do to get their sons into Par- 
liament; and the disappointment, when they do not 
succeed, is often greater in the former than it is in the 
latter case. A young lady, before she receives a sub- 
scription to Almack’s, and after she has had that dis- 
tinction conferred on her, can scarcely be regarded as 
the same person. She may, after dancing at Almack’s, 
aspire to move in a circle of society, of which she could 
not have dreamt before. She has now the chance of 
receiving proposals for her hand in marriage, from 
parties who would not before have deemed her on the 
same level as themselves. It is the same with the 
male sex. But independently of the opportunities 
which admission into Almack’s affords of getting into 
the very highest order of society afterwards, such ad- 
mission is a matter of great importance both to un- 
married ladies and unmarried gentlemen, from their 
being there brought into contact. One great object 
which the ladies-patronesses have in view, and of 
which they never lose sight in their admission of can- 
didates, is to bring about matches between the sexes. 
And this object is accomplished to an extent of which 
none but the members have any idea. So anxious are 
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the committee of Almack's to promote matrimonial 
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matches, that they often refuse to admit young gentle- | cuous place in the ball-room in which to station them- 
marriageable circumstances, | selves—a place at which young Miss may display her 

toe third season, because he has “ done —, the | charms to advantage—is often no easy matter. Care is 
young 


two first. They reason in this way :— 


who is in circumstances to justify his mar- | sits be not dressed in such a way as to impair the effect 

, and who has withstood all the female attrac- | of her personal attractions. 

of two seasons, will, in all cece ce bee me a | Marchioness of Gardenstown, on the last night but 
confirmed bachelor—a sort of animal who no busi- | one of Almack’s last season, just as Miss was pointing 
ness at Willis’s Rooms, I think there is much sound | out to “‘mamma” a particular place at which she 


philosophy in this reasoning. 
» The room in which the balls take place is decidedly 
the most beautiful in London; perhaps I might say it 


is not to be surpassed any where else. When lighted | profusion of pink and ye 
up it has a most dazzling effect; the doors are thrown | look so ” “Jemima, my love, why don’t you 
open at ten o’clock ; betwixt that time and eleven, the | show a little more animation in dancing with Lord 
bustle and animation in St James’s Street exceeds any | Budget,” said the Countess of Leuchars, on a late 
thing which the mind can picture to itself. You hear | occasion, to her second daughter, just as she had re- 


far and near the cracking of the whip, the clattering 
of the horses’ hoofs, the rattling of the carriages, the 
hallooing of coachmen and footmen ; and you see the 
most splendid equipages, bearing with them the choicest 
beauty and fashion of the land, flying past you every 
moment, all on their way to the scene of action for the 
night. Dancing commences ateleven. Formerly the 
rooms were shut at twelve o'clock precisely, and no 
member was, under any circumstances, whatever might 
be the rank of the party, admitted after that hour. 
Some years since, however, the ladies-patronesses came 
toa resolution that an exception should be made in 
favour of those members who belonged to either House 
of Parliament. The room, which is spacious and lofty, 
is lined all round with two ranges of sofas. The ladies- 
have one sofa appropriated to themselves 
at the upper end, It is an interesting sight to see the 
various sofas gradually filling as the distinguished visi- 
tors ——— after the other, into the room. AA little 
before the dance commences, and when almost all have 
arrived, and are seated on the sofas, the scene is one 
which it is not for me to attempt to describe. 
In order that no one may encroach on the space set 
apart for the dancers, it is marked off by ropes, which 
extend the room. This has the desired effect ; 
the space intended is always kept clear; but some of 
the more spirited of the dancers, especially among the 
male sex, often dash against the ropes, in the midst of the 
gallopade, and sometimes, by the rebound, are thrown 
prostrate on the floor. It not unfrequently happens 
that they prove a stumblingblock to some of the young 
ladies, who, before they are aware, fall over them, and 
= stretched in same horizontal posture as them- 
ves. 
The number of members of Almack’s is between 
800 and 900. The largest attendance ever known on 
any one occasion was about 650; which is a number 
much too great for the size of the room. The average 
attendance is 500. Perhaps there is no instance on re- 
cord in the history of the world, of such an assemblage 
of beauty as is exhibited at the most numerously at- 
tended balls at Almack’s, At drawing-roomsand queen’s 
levees there may be more of the fair sex present ; but 
then rank alone is the qualification for admission to 
these; while the resolution adopted by the ladies- 
patronesses of Almack’s, of not admitting more than 
three of a family to their balls, affords them an excuse 
for excluding any person they think unfit. And they 
generally do make a point of preferring beauties to 
‘horrid creatures.”” In fact, however much they ma 
differ on other matters, they are quite unanimous in this 
“ quizzes”—which, translated into more intel- 
ligible English, means plain girls—are by all means 
to be kept out of Almack’s, I need not add that the 
intrinsic charms of the female frequenters of Almack’s 
are greatly heightened by their splendid dresses and 
the magnificent appearance of the room. 
You would suppose, from the soft and smiling coun- 
tenances you see every where around you, that there 
‘was nothing but simplicity and happi in the b 
of all present. Could you read the bosoms, whether 
of old or young, you would come to a very different 
conclusion, The mothers and chaperons, dressed, as 
one of the Misses Beauclerks would say, in their 
“regulation” satin robes, with their velvet or crape 
hats, “ornamented” with waving plumes of feathers, 
are severally putting their ingenuity to the rack to 
“hook” some elder son with a title and a good rent- 
roll for their “loves” of daughters, or for girls 
committed to their charge. These antiquated ladies, 
with rouged faces and false frontlets, have, it must 
be admitted, a very difficult game to play. They have 
not only to get the girls in the way of the prizes, but 
they have to keep them out of the way of the detri- 
mentals. Their minds, from the moment they enter 
the ball-room to the time of quitting it, are occupied 
with the one thought of how the evil may be avoided 
and the good attained. Their pleasure or pain, there- 
fore, entirely on how far t fancy they 
succeed or fail in this great object. Per ey see 
some rival mamma, or chaperon, supplanting them ; 
their — and mortification in that case are indescrib- 
able. I they are successful in entangling in their 
meshes some “suitable” youth, then they are envied 
by others in their turn. I wish it were possible to see 
what bitter animosity, what deadly dislike, towards 
each other, two rival mothers or chaperons can conceal 
under a fair exterior. But besides these sources of 
ladies who have 


of others, or natural quickness of temper, lead a es 
into violence, wn for } 


the only means to calm it. Imitation is the pestraint i 
to be taken that the lady beside whom “my daughter” | given to children by the Almighty to enable child it w 


“ My dear,” said the 


. 

ho is sel! 

Having thus besought you to set a pattern of go imma” — 
the 


thought they might be comfortably seated; “my dear, | your attention how much of other mat both faatever | 
must not sit beside that horrid old creature, the bal, may bo pistered a 
chess Dowager of Longbride ; she wears such a| ample. First, arespect for truth. If you never tray, fmmete* of | 
ww, that it will make you | gress the laws of truth, neither will the child ung,fame™ *e chi 

your care, But, observe, it is in trifles only that yam" mother 


truth. Many, otherwise well-meaning persons, thin 
there is no harm in telling any little fib that will may 
peace at the time, or that will prevent anger. Neve 
do wrong that good may come; be assured 
can come out of evil. I have often h @ servant 


seated herself after quitting the floor. If “my love” 
be seen speaking to a detrimental, “ ” or the 
lady who plays chaperon, is within a few removes of 
h 


With regard to the young ladies, again, who are 
to be seen at Almack’s, there is immeasurably more 
misery among them than the superficial observer 
would believe. One whodoes not look below the surface 
would infer from their smiling faces, the lightness of 
their step in the dance, and the general gaiety of their 
appearance, that if there be happiness in the world, 
they must be the possessors of it. Could those who 
think so prevail on any half dozen of them to give a 
candid statement of their feelings, from the time they 
entered Willis’s Rooms until the coach was called, 
they would see how far they were wide of the real 
state of the case. None but young misses themselves 
can form any conception of the misery which, on such 
occasions, is caused to them by seeing attentions paid 
by the male sex to their rivals. A single look or smile 
from the object of a young lady’s affections to some 
other young lady, is like plunging a dagger into the 
bosom of the former, It is a prolific source of 
misery to young ladies when they see families of dis- 
tinction paying more attention to some of their acquain- 
tances than is paid to themselves. It is well known 
in certain circles that one young lady has almost broken 
her heart because an acquaintance was repeatedly 
asked to dance by noblemen of consideration, while 
she was suffered to occupy a seat by her mother’s side 
the whole night. For one young lady to hear the 
charms of another young lady, with whom she is on 
visiting terms, warmly praised, is of all punishments 
the worst you could inflict. 

The severe remarks which young ladies make on 
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promises are so readily and thoughtlessly mad 
4 


seldom put their threats into execution: the conm 
quence is, that the child soon ceases to i 
promises or threats, and can no longer be coaxed 
forced, or frightened into goodness. It also neve 
believes the person who so deceives it, and it makes w 
of falsehoods itself, whenever it hopes to gain its om 
ends by so doing. Every kind of deceit will produg 
evil consequences. Suppose a child sees its maid com 


and thre 
prints, s 
of this k 
child, an 


fault from observation. I need hardly point out te 
mischief that must arise from such habits. Woull 
you yourself feel any confidence in a person acti 
thus? Would you not constantly suspect evil? Au 
can any thing be more painful than to live in distrus 
and suspicion ? 

In the management of young children there aremay 
good inclinations to be taught and encouraged, may 


HE ele; 
of shells, 


each other at Almack’s sufficiently prove how unhappy | evilinclinations to bechecked and rootedout. Amoi aed 
some of them are while there. ‘There is a malignity | the good to be encouraged are truth, gentleness, kinkgume'ed att 
in some of these remarks, which one might in vain | ness, and generosity ; amongst the evil to be checked iment of 
search for elsewhere, and which painfully contrasts | are violence, selfishness, deceit, greediness, and the infvith whi 
with the lovely countenances and snow-like of | clination to quarrel. ether ¥ 
those who make them. Their high mightinesses the Example, as I have already said, is one of the meas 

ladies-patronesses have inflicted a world of pain on | by which all this is to be done; but it is also necessay wien 
thousands of individuals, and have made whole fami- | to implant a love and admiration for virtue, and adejam Deir us 
lies miserable for life by their arbitrary and harsh | like and detestation of vice. Reward and punishmes impo the gz 
decrees. The poor African slave does not quail and | will assist in doing this, and another means may kifhe inh 


tremble more under the apprehension of the lash of 
the tyrant mast»r, than do many of the first families 
in the land at the bare idea of being refused admittance 
to Almack’s. It is no secret—it is not so at least in 
certain circles—that some time ago an amiable young 
lady of high birth and excellent connections, actually 
died of a broken heart, because the cabal in King Street, 
for reasons best known to themselves, rejected her ap- 
plication for a subscription to Almack’s, It is added, 
that her physician, having ascertained the cause of her 
illness, took occasion to submit the case to the em- 
presses of fashion, when one day assembled in fulldivan, 
appealing at the same time to their humanity for the 
admission of the young lady, but, as the story goes, 
without effect. ‘The decree had gone forth that she 
should be excluded, and there was no reversal. 
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With regard to the encouragement of virtue, it is best, 
in general, to trust to the approbation of those they 
love, and the happy feelings which follow upon goo 
ness. Itisa bad custom, invariably to reward childra 
for doing right ; the should learn to act from goal 
motives, rather than from the hope of reward or praist; 
for, as these cannot possibly always be given, wha 
they are not received as usual there will be disappoiat 
ment and less inclination to do right. Reward should 
follow upon any successful exertion to overcome bad 
feelings; but oon there has been little temptation 
err, approbation will be found sufficient. The kindd 
reward must be dictated by the character of the chili, 
directing the encouragement to the best parts of its 
nature. For instance, it would not be wise always 
reward a child who is fond of eating, with the meas 
of gratifying its appetite; yet this inclination must 
a little favoured, because if you do not succeed in git 
ing a child what will please it best, you in fact conlet 
no reward at all. Where children have been wa 
trained from their infancy, punishments will be littl 
needed, and when necessary need not be severe. Obe 
dience is one of the first duties they have to acquit! 
it is obvious that they must learn every thing fro 
their parents, nurses, or teachers, and that they mus 
learn by attention and obedience. As soon as chik 
dren at all comprehend that they are to do as they at 
bid, the practice of this rule must be insisted on, and 
all wilful neglect of it punished. Obedience, likt 


TENDENCY TO IMITATION IN CHILDREN. 
(The following sound and useful views occur in a very small 
and cheap volume, entitled ‘** Nursery Government; or Hints 
addressed to Mothers and Nurserymaids, on the Management 
of Young Children. By Mrs Barwell.” London, Chapman and 
class: itis short and intelligible, at once philosophically correct 
3 short and inte 
and thoroughly practical. } 
Examp te is almost every thing with young children ; 
if you have never yet thought of and considered this, 
the following observations will, I think, convince you 
of the importance of example. How do children learn? 
By imitation, Whatever little things you wish them 
to acquire, do you not repeat or act the thing to them 
until they can say or doit? To clap their s, to 
play peep-bo, to utter little sounds, are not all these 
taught by example, and learned by imitation? Did 
you ever know a child do any thing that it had not 
first seen done? The Creator has given them the 
power to imitate, in order that they may learn, It 
follows, then, that they should only see that which it 
is right for them to imitate. 

If you mw geamanagl out of temper, 5 quick or 
loud, they will copy you; if you twitch them, look 
sulky, and express impatience, in whatever manner 
you show your temper, so will they show theirs, If 
you express yourself in vulgar language, or indulge in 
vulgar actions, they will 
trary, if you are always gen mild in your lan- 
guage and your actions, and let no bad feelings distort 


will only confirm the habit. Punishment, like rew 


your face, neither will they: and, should the example | must be adapted to the feelings and pleasures of t# 
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say to a child, whom she cannot manage, “Hush, doyfm> 
cry, here comes mamma;” when mamma is far enoug ou are, 
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all things else, must be first taught in little mates 
and by slow degrees. Never desire a very yOU4RMp,,.), 
child to do that which is too difficult, or impossible.’ 
| or beyond its powers of mind and body, or whit ne P 
you think will arouse any defect of its temper; MB)... 
cause if you are obliged to give up your point, YORB),. i, 
lose authority and respect, and in gaining it, "HBr. ¢ 
risk confirming and strengthening, ent 
the natural violence or obstinacy of the child. Uy. 
you have studied the child’s character, and find & t this 
obstinate, endeavour to convince and lead it to whi, ; 
you wish, never force it; the moment it suspects #7...’ 
to be made to act as you please, its determination H@,,. 
“lovely creatures” on their hand at Almack’s, and resist will overpower all better feelings: by fight... 
&re desirous of transferring the burden to some elder the battle, you may hope to cure the defect, but YO Run ., 
tsumarried son, there are a thousand little things which ards Ramen 
ere unknown to all but themselves, To get a conspi- 
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r wn for its ion. For bold-spirited children, 
estraint in a closet. may be useful ; but with a timid 
Hild it will be hurtful; a child who likes eating may 
' punished through its stomach ; one who is anxious 
» possess, may be refused the object of its wishes ; one 
ho is selfish and quarrelsome may be obliged to pla 
one, and not permitted the advantage of uniting wi 
he companions to whom it has behaved ill. But, 
hatever the kind of punishment, it must be admi- 
istered as an act of justice and necessity, not as the 
fects of anger or reven If this be not attended 
», the child believes i punished because its nurse 
or mother is cross, not because they have found it 
necessary to restrain the evil disposition of the child. 
The incessant scoldings and upbraidings, usually 
heard amongst persons who from ignorance or disin- 
Jination are unfit to bring up children, are very in- 
‘urious. The little creatures may hear the everlast- 
fing phrases, ““Do not do so,” “Let that alone,” “Be 
quiet,” “Do not make such a noise,” “‘ How tiresome 
mare,” “I never saw such a child in my life,” “I'll 
ell your mamma,” but they soon cease to regard them ; 
ind by such means a habit of disobedience is early 
ht and confirmed. 
1 endeavoured to show the importance of habit 
regards the body, it is equally so as regards the 
mind and conduct. All children should be early taught 
todo as much as possible for themselves; and this will 
so be a means of amusement. I have seen a child 
delighted to lace its own boot: it will do it wrong 
many, many times, before it succeeds ; but all things 
must have a beginning, and nothing is perfect at first. 
Let it have some box or drawer in which to keep its 
toys, and accustom it to fetch thence what it wants, and 
return them again when no longer needed. Children 
are generally delighted to fancy themselves giving as- 
sistance, or seen and if this feeling is not natural to 
them, it should be encouraged, since it is the first seeds 
of industry. There are many occupations in the 
nursery in which a child may take a share; if your 
charge be a girl, she may early be trusted with a needle 
and thread, and a pair of pointless scissors; a book of 
prints, some packthread to wind, in short any thing 
of this kind, provided Pa eye is always upon the 
ild, and you show it the right method. 


REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCES RESPECTING 
SHELLS. 
HE elegance and simplicity in tne contour or shape 
of shells, the richness and variety of their colours, and 
he singularity in many of their forms, have ever ex- 
ited attention to this confined but interesting depart- 
ment of created nature: and the comparative facility 
vith which they may be collected and arranged, to- 
pether with the durability of their structure, make 
hem peculiarly adapted for the display of a cabinet. 
Their uses, however, have not been entirely confined 
othe gaze of curiosity, or to fanciful embellishment. 
The inhabitants of many of them give a rich and nu- 
titious food. The greater part of the lime used in 
merica for agricultural and architectural purposes, 
s made of calcined shells: the public streets of Chris- 
jamstadt and Santa Cruz are paved with the Strombus 
igas ; and the town of Conchylion is entirely built 
ff marine shells, The blue and white belts of the 
ndians of North America, as symbols of peace and 
mity, in opposition to the war hatchet, and by which 
he bite of nations is often decided, are made of the 
Jenus Mercenaria ; and the gorget of the chieftain’s 
-dress is formed of the Mytilus Margaritiferus. 
fhe military horn of many African tribes is the Murex 
fritonis ; the rare variety of which, with the volutions 
eversed, is held sacred, and only used by the high 
priests. The highest order of dignity among the 
'riendly Islands, is the permission to wear the Cyprea 
Aurantium, or orange cowry. And Lister relates 
hat the inhabitants of the province of Nicaragua 
fasten the Ostrea Virginica to a handle of wood, and 
e it as a spade to dig up the ground. As matter of 
raffic, they bear a nominal value and appreciation pro- 
portionate to their supposed scarcity or beauty. Rum- 
hius is said to have given nearly a thousand pounds for 
ne of the firstdiscovered specimensof the Venus Dione. 
he Conus Cedo nulli, so very rarely offered for sale, 
s valued at three hundred guineas. The Turbo Sca- 
is, if large ana perfect, is worth a hundred guineas ; 
be Cyprea Aurantium, without a hole beaten through 
4 ls worth fifty; and it has been calculated, that a 
omplete collection of the British Conchology is worth 
ts weight in pure silver. In an economical and po- 
itical view, they are of no inconsiderable import. 
tarls, the diseased excrescences of mussels and 
bysters, form a portion of the revenues of these and 
me other kingdoms; and constitute, with jewels, 
ne rich and costly ornaments by which the high and 
~ thy ranks of polished society are distinguished. 
ne Cyprea Moneta, or money cowry, forms the cur- 
eat coin of many nations of India and Africa; and 
uls covering or coat of an inconsiderable worm, stands 
this day as the a er of barter for the liberty of 
man ; a certain weight of them being given inexchange 
ora slave, The scholar needs 
mat the suffrages of the ancient Athenians were de- 


i, but you ered in, marked upon a shell ; the record of which is 
co rewi commemorated in the derivation of our terms, tes- 
ares of t and attestation, As one of the principal agents |. 


a, and therefore few absolute rules can be laid | 


of decomposition and ual dissolution, the geologist 
will find his assisted by an examination 
into their rapid and astonishing powers of perforating 
and disuniting rocks of calcareous sandstone, limestone, 
marble, and even the hardest masses of granite and 
porphyry, wherever they come in contact with the 
ocean.—F rom a Scrap-book. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 
SECOND CASE, 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a person was ar- 
raigned before Sir John Dyer, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, upon an idictment for 
the murder of a man who dwelt in the same parish 
with the prisoner. The first witness deposed, that on 
a certain day mentioned by the witness, in the morn- 
ing, as he was going through a close which he parti- 
cularly described, at some distance from the path he 
saw a person lying, seeming to be either dead or 
drunk; that he went and found him actually dead, 
two wounds appearing in his breast, and his shirt and 
clothes much stained with blood; that the wounds 
appeared to have been given by the puncture of a 
fork or some such instrument ; and looking about he 
discovered a fork,* lying near the corpse, which he 
took up, and observed it to be marked with the initial 
letters of the prisoner’s name. The witness at the 
same time produced the fork in court, which the pri- 
soner owned to be hi 

A second witness deposed, that on the egy | of 
the day on which the deceased was killed, he had 
risen early with an intention to go to a neighbouring 
market-town; and as he was standing in his house, 
the door being open, he saw the prisoner go by, dressed 
in a suit of clothes, the colour and fashion of which 
he described; that he (the witness) was prevented 
from going to market, and afterwards the first witness 
brought notice to the town of the death and wounds of 
the deceased, and of the prisoner’s fork being found 
near the corpse; that upon this report the prisoner 
was apprehended and carried before a justice of the 
peace, who was then present in court; that he (the 
witness) followed the prisoner to the justice’s house 
and attended his examination, during which he 
observed the change of raiment which the prisoner 
had made since the time he had seen him in the 
morning ; that at the time of the examination, the 

risonér was dressed in the same clothes which he 

ad on at the trial ; and that on the witness’s charg- 
ing him with having changed his clothes, he gave 
several evasive answers, and would have denied it; 
that upon his mentioning this circumstance of the 
change of dress, the justice granted a warrant to search 
the prisoner’s house for the clothes described by the 
witness as having been put off since the morning ; 
that after a diligent search the very clothes which the 
witness had described were discovered all bloody, con- 
cealed in a straw bed. He then produced the bloody 
clothes in court, which the prisoner owned to be his, 
and to have been thrust into the straw bed, with an 
intention to conceal them on account of their being 
bloody. 

The prisoner, called upon to make his defence, 
gave the following narrative to the court as contain- 
ing all he knew concerning the manner and circum- 
stance of the death of the deceased, namely, “‘ That he 
rented a close in the same parish with the deceased, 
and that the deceased rented another close adjoining 
to it; that the only way to his close was through 
that of the deceased, and on that day when the 
murder was committed, he rose early in the morning 
to go to work in his close, with a fork in his hand, 
and passing through the ground of the deceased, he 
observed a man at some distance from the path, lying 
as if dead, or drunk; that he went to see what con- 
dition the person was in, and found him in the last 
extremity, with two wounds in his breast, from which 
a great deal of blood had issued; that in order to 
relieve him, he raised him up, and with great diffi- 
culty set him in his lap; that he told the deceased he 
was greatly concerned at his unhappy fate, and the 
more so, as there seemed too much reason to appre- 
hend he had been murdered; that he entreated the 
deceased to discover if possible the occasion of his 
misfortune, assuring him he would use his utmost 
endeavours to bring the murderer to justice; that the 
deceased seemed to be sensible of what he said, and in 
the midst of his agonies attempted to speak, but being 
seized with a rattling in his throat, after a hard 
struggle, he gave a dreadful groan, and vomiting a 
great deal of blood, some of which fell on his (the 
prisoner’s) clothes, he expired in his arms; that the 
shock he felt on account of this accident was not to 
be expressed ; and the rather as it was well known 
there had been a difference between the deceased and 
himself, on which account he might possibly be sus- 
pected of the murder ; that he fore thought it 
advisable to leave the deceased in the condition he 
was, and to take no farther notice of the matter; that 
in the confusion he was in, when he left the place, he 
took away the fork of the deceased, and left his own 
in the room of it, by the side of the corpse; that, 
being obliged to go to his work, he thought it best to 
shift his clothes ; and that they might not be seen, he 
confessed he had hid them in the place where they 
were found; that it was true he had denied before the 
justice to have changed his clothes, bei 
that it was an ugly circumstance that mi 


conscious 


t be urged 


* Apparently a hay fork is meant: » 


against him, and being unwilling to be brought inte 
trouble, if he could help it. He concluded his story 
with a solemn declaration that he had related nothing 
put the truth, without adding or diminishing one tittle, 
as he should answer it to God —— Being 
called upon to produce his witnesses, pri 
answered with a steady com countenance and 
solemn tone of voice, that he had no witness but God 
and his own conscience, F 
judge deliver his to 
jury, in whi pathetically enlarged on the 
heinousness of the crime, and laid great stress on the 
force of the evidence, which, although circumstantial 
only, he declared he thought to be irresistible, and 
little inferior to the most positive proof; that the 
prisoner had indeed contrived a very plausible story, 
but if such allegations were admitted in a case of this 
kind, no murderer would ever be brought to justice, 
such bloody deeds being generally perpetrated in the 
dark, and with the greatest secrecy ; that the present 
case was exempted, in his opinion, from all possibility 
of doubt, and that they ought not to hesitate one 
moment about finding the prisoner guilty, 

The foreman begged of his lordship, as it was a 
case of life and death, that the jury might be at 
liberty to withdraw; and upon this motion an officer 
was sworn to keep the jury. The trial had come on 
in the morning, and the judge having sat till nine at 
night, expecting the return of the jury, at last sent 
an officer to inquire if they were agreed in their 
verdict, for his lordship would wait no longer for 
them. Some answered that eleven of them had been 
of one mind from the first, but their foreman was of 
a different opinion, and was unalterably fixed in it, 
The messenger no sooner returned, but the come 
plaining members, alarmed at the thoughts of being 
confined all night, and despairing of bringing their 
dissenting brother over to their way of thinking, 

to accede to his opinion, and having acquainted 
him with their resolution, they sent an officer to 
detain his lordship a few minutes, and then went into 
court, and by their foreman brought in the prisoner 
not guilty. 

His lordship could not help expressing the greatest 
surprise and indignation at this unexpected verdict ; 
and, after giving the jury a severe admonition, he 
refused to record their verdict, and sent them back 
again with directions that they should be locked up 
all night without fire or candle. The whole blame 
was publicly laid upon the foreman by the rest of the 
members, and they spent the night in loading him 
with reflections, and bewailing their fate in being 
associated with so hardened a wretch; but he re 
mained quite inflexible, constantly declaring he would 
suffer death rather than change his opinion. 

As soon as his lordship came into court the next 
morning, he sent again to the jury, on which all the 
eleven members joined in requesting their foreman 
to go again into the court, assuring him they would 
adhere to their former verdict, whatever was the con- 
sequence; and on being reproached for their former 
inconstancy, they promised never to desert or recrimi- 
nate their foreman anymore, Upon this they proceeded 
into court, and again brought in the prisoner not guilty. 
The judge, unable to conceal his rage at a verdict 
which appeared to him in the most iniquitous light, 
reproached them with the severest censures, and dis- 
missed them with this cutting reflection, “that the 
blood of the deceased lay at their door.” 

The judge inquired both of the sheriff and the 
minister of the parish into the character of the 
foreman, who each gave him an excellent character, 
These accounts rather increased his lordship’s per- 
plexity ; he therefore desired a conference with the 
juryman, The juryman and his lordship having 
met, and having retired to a closet, the judge asked 
his reasons for acquitting the prisoner. The juryman 
said, as he was under no compulsion to avow his 
reasons, he expected his lordship would engage upon 
his honour to keep what he was about to unfold as 
secret as himself had done, which his lordship having 
promised to do, the juryman then proceeded to give 
him the following account :—The deceased being 
titheman of the parish where he (the juryman) lived, 
he had, on the morning of his decease, been in his (the 
juryman’s) grounds amongst his corn, and had done 
him much injustice, by taking more than his due, 
and acting otherwise in a most arbitrary manner; 
when he complained of this arbitrary treatment, he 
was not only abused with scurrilous language, but 
the deceased likewise struck at him several times with 
his fork, and actually wounded him in two p 
the scars of which wounds he then showed his lord-’ 
ship. The deceased seemed bent on mischief, and he 
(the juryman) having no weapon to defend himself, 
had no other way to preserve his own life but b 
closing in with the deceased, and wrenching ihe fork 
out of his hands, which having effected, the deceased 
attempted to recover the fork, and in the scuffle ree 
ceived the two wounds which had occasioned his death, 
He said he was inexpressibly concerned at the acci« 
dent, and especially when the prisoner was taken up 
on suspicion of the murder; that the former assizes 
being just over, he was unwilling to surrender him- 
self, because his farm and affairs would have been 
ruined by living in a jail so long; that he was sure 
to have been pe a oa his trial, for he had con- 
sulted the ablest law on the case, who all ag: 
that, as the deceased been the aggressor, he w 


be only found guilty of manslaughter, It was truehe 
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had suffered greatly in his own mind on the prisoner's 
account ; but being well assured that imprisonment 
would be of less ill consequence to the prisoner than 
to himself, he had suff: the law to take its course. 
And in order to render the prisoner’s confinement as 
easy as possible, he had given him every kind of assist- 
ance, and had wholly supported his family ever since; 
but to get him cleared of the Sango saess him, he 
could think of no other expedient procuring him- 
self to be summoned on jury, and sit at the head 
of them, which with great labour and expense he had 
accomplished, having all along determined in his own 
breast rather to die himself than to suffer any harm 
to be done to the prisoner. 

His lordship 
count, and after 
farther stipulation, that, in case his lordship should 
happen to survive him, he might then be at liberty to 
relate this story, that it might be delivered down to 

terity, the conference broke up. The juryman 

Tived fifteen years afterwards: the judge inquired after 

him every year, and happening to survive him, deli- 
Kalei 


vered the above relation.—F 
Liverpool publication, 


great satisfaction at this ac- 
king him for it, and making this 


BREWING. 

The art of brewing is very easy to be understood, for it is 
exactly similar to the process of making tea. Put a handful of 
malt inte a tea-pot, then fill it with water, the first time rather 
under boiling heat. After it has stood some time, pour off the 
liquor, Just as you would tea, and fill up the pot again with boil- 
ing water ; in a similar manner pour that off, and so go on filling 
up and pouring off till the malt in the pot is tasteless, which will 
be the case when all the virtue is extracted. The liquor, or malt 
tea, thus extracted, nrust then be boiled with a few hops in it, 
and when it becomes cool enough, that is, about blood heat, add 
alittle yeast to ferment it, and the thing is done. This is the 
‘whole art and process of brewing, and to brew a large quantity 
requires just the same mode of proceeding as it would to make a 
tea breakfast for a regiment of soldiers. A peck of malt and four 
ounces of hops will produce ten quarts of ale, better than any 
that can be purchased in London, and for which purpose a 
tea-kettle and two pan mugs are sufficient apparatus. A bushel 
of malt to one pound of hops is the most general proportion ; and 
eighteen gallons of good light ale, or table ale, may be produced 
from one bushel of malt and one pound of hops, which will not 
cost above seven shillings, that is, sixpence a gallon, or three 
halfpence a quart. Brewing utensils, consisting of a mashing 
tub and oar, a sieve, two coolers, and wicker hose, a spiggot, and 
faucet, together with a couple of nine-gallon barrels, new from 
the cooper’s, cost but thirty-six shillings. 

DRAMATIC REPRESENTATIONS NATURAL TO MAN, 

Travellers inform us, that savages, even in a very rude state, 
are found to divert themselves by imitating some common event 
in life; but it is not necessary to leave our own quiet homes, to 
satisfy ourselves that dramatic representations are natural to 
man. All children delight in mimicking action ; many of their 
amusements consist in such performances, and are in every sense 
plays. \t is curious, indeed, to observe at how early an age the 

young of the most imitative animal, man, begin to copy the ac- 
tions of others: how soon the infant displays its intimate convic- 
tion of the great truth, that ‘all the world’s astage.” The baby 
does not imitate those acts only that are useful and necessary to 
be learned, but it instinctively mocks useless and unimportant 
actions and unmeaning sounds, for its amusement, and for the 
mere pleasure of imitation, and is evidently much delighted when 
it is succesful. The diversions of child are very ly 
dramatic. When they are not occupied with their hoops, tops, 
and balls, or engaged in some artificial game, they amuse them- 
selves in playing at soldiers, in being at school, or at church, in 
going to market, in receiving company ; and they imitate the 
various employments of life with so much fidelity, that the thea- 
trical critic, who delights in chaste acting, will often find less to 
censure in his own little servants in the nursery, than in bis 
miajesty’s servants in a theatre-royal. When they are somewhat 
Older, they dramatise the stories they read ; most boys have re- 
ted Robin Hood, or one of his merry men, and every one 
enacted the part of Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 
We have heard of many extraordinary tastes and antipathies, 
but we never knew an instance of a young person, who was not 
delighted the first time he visited a theatre.—Kdinburgh Review. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS, 

I behold on this broad sheet a glorious composition of fraud, 
falsehood, and folly. Look at the array of advertisements. One 
offers to lend fifty thousand pounds on good security who scarcely 
possesses fifty pence; another desires to sell a horse, warranted 
without blemish, and only to be di-posed of because the owner 
has no farther use for it. The last part of the sentence alone 
bears any relation to the truth, as the animal can be of no use 
to the owner, or to any one else. A third is eloquent upon the 
virtues of a vegetable pill, which cures all diseases ; to which it 
should have been added, by destroying both the disease and the 
patient. A fourth, acknowledging the most disinterested inten- 
tions, delicately confesses his want of a wife possessed uf a mo- 
derate property, while stating himself to be a gentleman of 
middle age with a small income ; but, in truth, his income is so 
small, that it might have been named without the use of figures, 
and the middle of his age is as near the end of his life as may be. 
Here a worthy citizen offers some pipes of foreign wines of the 
most approved vintage, and he is the most likely person to know 
their genui hav factured them in his own ware- 
house. Here, am honest tradesman announces that he is selling 
off his goods, much under prime cost, for the benefit of his 
creditors, which benefit will prove to be a great loss, he having 
most successfully swindled every person who would give him 
credit. Wherever the eye glances it finds evidence that one set 
of people preys upon another, as one species of insect is devoured 
by a more powerful race — Mephistophiles in London. 

A LUMINOUS INSECT. 

The Cocoy queen beetle is about one inch and a quarter in 
length, and what is wonderful to relate, she carries by her side, 
just above her waist, two brilliant lamps, which she light’ up at 
eg with the solar ph furnished her by nature. 

little lamps do not flash and glimmer, like that of the 
fire-fly, but give as steady a light as the gas-light, exhibiting 
two spheres, as large as a minute pearl, which affords 
light enough to the darkest sight to enable one to read print by 
them. On carrying her into a dark closet in the day time, she 
immediately iJuminates her lamps, and instantly extinguishes 
them on coming again into the light, 

WILLIAM PENN ON MARRIAGE, 

** Do thou be wise: prefer a person before money—virtue before 
beauty—the mind before the body: then thou hast a friend, 
companion, a second self—one that bears an equal share with 
thee in thy toils and troubles.” 


pared by them - 
fectly ripe, and fhen drying them in the sun, or by the heat of 
The difference between raisins dried in the sun, and 


that 

drying grapes for raisins is, to tie two or three bunches of them 
together while yet on the vine, and dip them into a hot lixivium 
of wood ashes with a little of the oil of olives in it. This disposes 


THE LOST ONE. 
(By Mary Howirr.} 
We meet around the board—thou art not there ; 

Over our household joys hath passed a gloom ; 
Beside the fire we see thy empty chair, 

And miss thy sweet voice in the silent room. 
‘What hopeless longings after thee arise ! 

Even for the touch of thy small hand I pine; 

And for the sound of thy dear little feet, 

Alas! tears dim my eyes: 
Meeting in every place some joy of thine ; 

Or when fair children pass me in the street. 
Beauty was on thy cheek, and thou didst seem 

A privileged being chartered from decay ; 

And thy free spirit, like a mountain stream 
That hath no ebb, kept on his cheerful way. 
Thy laugh was like the inspiring breath of Spring, 
That thrills the heart, and cannot be unfelt. 
The sun, the moon, the green leaves, and the flowers, 
And every living thing, 
Were a strong joy to thee ; thy spirit dwelt 

Gladly in life, rejoicing in its powers. 

Oh! what had Death to do with one like thee? 

Thou young and loving one, whose soul did cling, 
Even as the ivy clings unto the tree, 

To those who loved thee ; thou, whose tears would spring, 
Dreading a short day’s absence—didst thou go 
Alone unto the future world unseen, 

Solving each awful untried mystery— 

The dread unknown to know ? 
To be where mortal traveller hath not been, 

Whence welcome tidings cannot come from thee ! 
My happy boy ! and murmur I that Death 

Over thy young and buoyant frame had power ? 
In yon bright land love never perisheth, 

Hope may not mock, nor grief the heart devour. 
The beautiful are round thee—thou dost keep 
Within the Eternal Presence, x.1d no more 

May’st death, or pain, or separation dread : 

Thy bright eyes cannot weep, 
Nor they with whom thou art thy loss deplore ; 

For ye are of the living, not the dead. 

Thou dweller with th’ Unseen, who hast explored 

The universe unknown ; thou, to whom death and heaven 
Are mysteries no more ; whose soul is stored 

With knowledge for which men have vainly striven. 
Beloved child ! Oh when shall I lie down 

With thee beneath fair trees that cannot fade? 
When from the immortal rivers quench my thirst ? 

Life’s journey speedeth on ; 

Yet, for a little while, we walk in shade— 

Anon ’tis done—death hath the cloud dispersed, 

And o’er the hills of heaven the eternal day has burst. 

—The Gem. 


POPULATION, 

the earth to be peopled with 1,000,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, and allowing thirty-three years for a generation, the deaths 
of each year amount to 30,000,000, of each day to 82,000, and cf 
each hour to 3,416. But asthe number of deaths is to the number 
of births as 10 to 12, there are born yearly 36,000,000, daily 
98,630, and hourly 4,109. Out of every 1000, there die annually 
30; and the number of inhabitants of every city and country is 
renewed every thirty years. 

MASS OF FRESH WATER. 

The great basin of the St Lawrence contains in mass more than 
one half of the fresh water on this planct—the solid contents in cu- 
bic feet of the Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, Ontario, 
and St Lawrence being, according to Darby, 1,547,011,792,360,000, 
and the superficial area in square miles being 72,930, a quantity 
of water which would form a cubic column of nearly twenty-two 
miles on each side.—Stuart’s America. 


THE MOST EXALTED REPUTATION, 
The most exalted reputation is that which arises from the 
dispensation of happiness to our fellow-creatures.—The same. 


FORTUNATE CIRCU MSTANCES RESPECTING CHILDREN, 

It is a happy instinct which enables us to value these little 
prizes so highly; and a curious thing to reflect, as we stumble 
through the parks knee-deep in children, that there is not one 
lictle unit in those diminutive millions that has not (God bless it !) 
a circle of admiring relatives, to whom it is the prettiest, the 
dearest, the cleverest—in fact, the only child that ever was worth 
a thought.—/Voman's Record. 


A PICTURE OF TIME, 

Time is the most undefinavle yet paradoxical of things; the 
past is gone, the future is not come, and the present becomes the 
past, even while we attempt to define it, and, like the flush of 
lightning, at once exists and then expires. Time isthe measurer 
of all things, but is itself immeasurable, and the great discloser 
of all things, but is itself undisclosed. Like space, it isi Pp 


all they dread to the one, and all they desire to the other; 
like Cassandra, it warns us with a voice that even disc be 


it, opportunity with it, and repentance behind it ; he 
made it his friend, will have little to feat from his 
he that has made it his enemy, will have little to 
friends.—Colton. 


DUELLING ON THE AUSTRIAN FRONTIER, 
and 


number of their arms, or 

at liberty to employ wh es advan. 
tageous to himself, and avail himself of every artifice to ensun 
his own safety and destroy the life of his antagonist. One of 
last times that this method of 


sabre by his side, and a dagger in his belt, 

magazine, and galloping round his ady y, kept 

firing at him. The German, conscious that little or no dang 
was to be apprehended from such a marksman with such weapgy, 
deliberately continued to smoke his pipe. The Turk at len 
perceiving a sort of little explosion, as if his antagonist’s pind 
had missed fire, advanced like lightning to cut him down, aj 
almost immediately was shot dead. The wily German had py 
some gunpowder into his pipe, the light of which his enay 
mistook, as the other had foreseen would be the casé, for a flag 


FORTUNE'S FAVOURITES. 

There are some ren who are Fortune's favourites, and why, 
like cats, light for ever on their legs: Wilkes was one of they 
didappers whom, if you had stripped naked and thrown ove 
Westminster Bridge, you would have met on the very next thy 
with a bag-wig on his head, a sword by his side, a laced coat upg 
his back, and money in his pocket.—The same. 


ECONOMY IN BUSINESS, 

Messrs Bowden and Masters, two English travellers, meetiay 
one night, the conversation over the bottle turned on the extensin 
business carried on by their respective houses. Bowden, zealoy 
to prove the superiority of his own, enumerated many extn 
ordinary instances, and finally wound up his climax with sayix 
that the business of his house was so extensive, that in the 
correspondence only, it cost them L.150 yearly in the article of ix 
Masters replied, ‘* Why, Bowden, do you advance that as a pnd 
of the superiority of your house?” ‘Poo, poo, mas! 
said Masters, ‘‘ why, we save that sum yearly in our hous’ 
that very article, by omitting only the dots to the i's and the straw 
to the 's.—The same. . 

MEMORY OF THE ELEPHANT, .. 

The following singular account, showing the tenacious memey 
of an elephant to revenge an injury, is recorded in the Ms 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley.Mungay Wha | 
was in England, in 1771, I went to see the elephants which wer 
kept at the Queen's stables, Buckingham House. « Whilst I ws 
gratifying myself with observing the huge creatures, and ther 
various actions and peculiarities, I took occasion to withdnr 
from one of them a part of the hay whicly he Was collecting « 
the floor with his proboscis. I did this with my cane ; and wate 
the animal narrowly to prevent a stroke from him, w 
reason to expect. The keeper said I had greatly d 
elephant, and that he would never forget the 
but little of this admonition at the time, but about six weds 
afterwards, when I accompanied some other persons on a visit 
the elephants, I found, though probably several hundred peop 
had been there since my preceding visit, the animal soon reve 
nised me. I did not attempt to molest or tease him at all; al 
I had no conception of any concealed resentment. On a sudden, 
however, when 1 was supposed to be within reach of his provosis, 
he threw it towards me with such violence, that if it had struc 
me, I should probably have been killed, or have received som 
material injury. Happily for me, I perceived his intention, wl 
sprang out of his reach. To every other person present he ws 
gentle and good-tempered ; and his enmity towards me arose 
the keeper declared, solely from the circumstance of the tittle 
affront which I had formerly put upon him. This incident mal 
some impression upon me, and perhaps contributed to subdues 
curiosity which could not be gratified but at the expense of the 
feeling of others.” 


PROFESSOR PORSON. 

We have seldom read a better story, to say the least of it, tha 
the following. As to the fucts of it, we can only say that tle 
statement rests on the authority of the author of ©‘ Lato, 
whence it is extracted :—Porson was once travelling in a stat 
coach, when a young Oxonian, fresh from college, was amusilg 
the ladies with a variety of talk, and amongst other things, witl 
a quotation, as he said, from Sophocles. A Greck quotatio, 
and in a coach too, roused our slumbering professor from a kind 
of dog sleep, in a snug corner of the vehicle. Shaking his es 
and rubbing his eyes, ‘1 think, young gentleman,” said be, 
‘* you favoured us just now with a quotation from Sophocles! 
do not happen to recollect it there.” ‘‘ Oh, sir,” replied onrty™, 
‘*the quotation is word for word as I have repeated it, and it 
Sophocles too; but I suspect, sir, that it is some time since »* 
were at college.” The professor applying his hand to his grea 
coat, and taking out a small edition of Sophocles, quietly 
asked him if he would be kind enough to show him the pass? 
in question in that little book. After rummaging the leaves {it 


hensible, because it has no limit, and it would be still more so if 
it had. It is more obscure in its source than the Nile, and in its 
termination than the Niger ; and advances like the slowest tide, 
but retreats like the swiftest current. It gives wings to pleasure, 
but feet of lead to pain, and lends expectation a curb, but enjoy- 
ment a spur. It robs beauty of her charms, to bestow them on 
her picture, and builds a monument to merit, but denies it a 
house; it is the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, 
but the tried and final friend to truth. Time is the most subtle 
yet the most insatiable of depredators, and by appearing to take 
nothing, is permitted to take all; nor can it be satisfied until it 
has stolen the world from us, and us from the world. It con- 
stantly flies, yet overcomes all things by flight ; and although it is 
the present ally, it will be the future conqueror of death. Time, 
the cradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the stern cor- 
rector of fools, but the salutary counsellor of the wise ; bringing 


the prof 
ing him a sii 


19, Waterloo Place.—. 
Dublin; J. Macuzop, Glasgow ; and sold by 
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RAISINS. 
Raisins are, as ev one knows, dried gra are pre- 
ANG Lhe silliest Delieve too late. isdom walks befor, 
that hay 
es 
those dried in ovens, is very obvious: the former are sweet and from 
pleasant ; but the latter have a latent acidity with the sweetness, 
| 
| quarrel of an individual might occasion the Massacre of 
them to shrink and wrinkle; and after this they are left on the ef y 
vine three or four days, separated on sticks in a horizontal posi- | serious dispute arises between two subjects of the different. 
tion, and then dried in the sun at leisure, after being cut from | pires, to terminate it recourse is had to what is callea re 
: the tree. The finest and best raisins are those called in some | custom of the frontier.” A spacious plain or field is selects 
: places Damascus and Juba raisins; which are distinguished from | whither, on an appointed day, judges of the respective 
pee repair, accompanied by all those whom curiosity or interest nay 
yw ble. Th batants t restricted in the choice , 
' when fresh and growing on the bunch, are of the size and shape — —— —— —— a 
: of a large olive. The raisins of the sun, and jar-raisins, are all 
dried by the heat of the sun; and these are the sorts used in 
medicine.—Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 
was resorted to, the circumstances were sufficiently curious. Ty — 
phlegmatic German, armed with the most desperate weapon in Nun 
world—a rifle pistol, mounted on a carabine stock—placed himsy 
in the middle of the field ; and conscious that he would infaliy [i<_ —— 
destroy his enemy, if he could onceget him within shot, began coaly N’ 
to smoke his pipe. The Turk, on the contrary, with a pistd@ cou 
one side and a pistol on the other, and two more in his holstex 
Eee EE and two more in his breast, and a carabine at bis back. 
Tut ho 
mind, p 
: polis in 
Nor are 
their fri 
own ho 
make 
n the pan ; and no longer fearing the superior skill and supetig accepta 
arms of his adversary, fell a victim to them both when second . 
by artifice.—Flowers of Anecdote. corriag' 
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some time, he replied, ‘* Upon second thoughts, 1 mow recollee ora | 
that the passage is in Euripides.” ‘ Then perhaps, sir,” sil to adi 
ir, putting his hand again into his pocket, and hant 
a. edition of Euripides, ‘+ you will be so good agree 
to find it for me in that little book.” The young Oxoniat © a posi 
turned again to his task, but with no better succes. The titteriag 
of the ladies informed him that he had got into a hobble. 4! the p 
last, ‘* Bless me, sir,” said he, **how dull I am! 1 recolle# and i 
now, yes, yes, 1 perfectly remember that the passage is in schy the 
lus.” The inexorable professor returned agaic to his inexhaustible 8 
pocket, and was in the act of handing him an Aischylus, wb ataf 
our astonished freshman vociferated, ‘* Stop the coach—holloab the 
coachman, let me out I say, instantly—let me out! there’ ] 
fellow here has got the whole Bodleian library in. his pocket. the ¢ 
one 
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